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The Wheel: the non-table table. 

Planning repetitive dives with tables isn’t exactly 
known as the fun part of diving. The trouble is, 
conventional tables using residual nitrogen time 
(RNT) lead to a lot of adding, subtracting — and 
sometimes — confusion. Now there’s a better way: 
The Wheel. The Wheel uses a nontabular design 
that eliminates math by adjusting for residual nitro¬ 
gen automatically. Just dial in your depths and 
times and read out your maximum allowed time 
for the next dive. No calculation, no confusion — 
and less potential for error. 


The Wheel: the more-table table. 

The Wheel offers more than easy dive planning. 

Based on proven hyperbaric research, The Wheel 
gives more dive time on repetitive dives and multilevel 
dives, while actually maintaining lower maximum 
nitrogen levels in the body. 

KISS your old tables goodbye. 

Keep It Simple and Safe with The Wheel. Simple dive 
planning. Safe nitrogen levels. Pick up The Wheel at 
your local PADI Dive Store. Looking for a PADI Dive 
Store? Write us for a FREE Worldwide Directory. 


PADI Headquarters, 1251 East Dyer Road #100, Santa Ana, CA 92705-5605 USA 
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Editor's Page 

A s hurricane Hugo cut its swath through the Caribbean in late September, I waited 
anxiously for reports on the destruction of islands to be featured in this issue of 
SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling. 

As many readers know, magazines are produced months before they reach your hands 
and the die was cast for this issue before Hugo was even named. In my worst case 
scenario, I envisioned large black "Xs" painted across pages as islands disappeared. 

One featured destination, Puerto Rico, was hit hard on the north end as were two 
offshore islands. Relief efforts began immediately and hopefully things will be business 
as usual shortly. The Caribbean has a way of recovering quickly after a storm as 
witnessed by the remarkable cleanup of Cancun after hurricane Gilbert struck there in 
the fall of 1988. We wish all the people along Hugo's path a speedy and full recovery. 

Unanticipated changes are the bane of writers and editors where travel articles are 
concerned. Resorts change hands, dive boats and operators move on, chefs depart for 
greener pastures—all between the time the article is written and when it is published 
months later. For this reason, with every travel article, we try not only to present an 
accurate, timely picture of the diving and topside amenities, but also to provide sources 
of additional information every reader should contact during the planning phase of any 
trip. 

A case in point is Walt Steams' article on page 58 about Costa Rica. Walt initially 
planned his trip for April, assured the visibility would be good for diving. Because of 
an unusually late rainy season and persistent northeast winds, the msibility was, in 
fact, too poor for underwater photography. Walt returned in June when conditions were 
much improved. He also revised his travel notes to reflect the conditions. 

If you 're going to spend a couple of thousand dollars for an annual or less frequent 
trip to a distant paradise, be sure to check on conditions before you commit to a trip. A 
$10 phone call to the resort itself is a small price to ascertain if there have been any 
changes since you read about the location six months earlier. 

Besides Costa Rica, several other unusual destinations are featured in this issue. St. 
Vincent and Barbados were visited by Tim O'Keefe and both were found to offer good 
diving if you are looking for someplace new to dive. Neither were in the path of Hugo 
and their tourist boards confirm there was no damage. 

The same is true of Tumeffe Island, which is located off the coast of Belize, well out 
of harm's way. Bob Burgess found Tumeffe to be as close to paradise as he could 
imagine. The diving is reported to be great and the single lodge on the island is first 
class. Bob's account begins on page 12. 

As the height of the winter travel season nears, the urge to drop everything and 
catch a plane is very strong. But before you dial that 800 number and book a trip, 
spend an hour in the library and make a few calls. The effort could save you a lot of 
anxiety and disappointment. 
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“The Diver's Almanac is an invaluable reference guide tq divittg... the maps, 
charts and text provide reliable, extremely useful information found*in no other 
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From 


On a small Malaysian island, 
divers can observe the complete 
life cycle of the green turtle. 


SHELL 


BY ERIC HANAUER 



W hen Ron Holland told 
me there were turtles 
mating some 300 yards 
offshore, I didn't move 
very quickly. After all, 
this was my ninth day of diving on 
Sipadan, a tiny island off the coast of 
Borneo in Malaysia. I had seen and 
photographed plenty of turtles. Besides, 
I thought, by the time I swam out there 
the turtles would be long gone. 

But Ron insisted, saying once turtles 
got started, they would keep mating for 
at least an hour or more. Skeptical, I 
grabbed my housing, mask, and 
snorkel, and started to kick toward a 
bobbing black lump on the horizon. As 
a veteran of numerous aquatic wild 
goose chases, I held little hope of get¬ 
ting a picture. But as the distance 
closed, they were still there. "Don't quit 
now," I thought, "after all this swim¬ 
ming I deserve at least one shot." 

I needn't have worried. The turtles sex 
drive easily overcame their fear of 
humans. I followed as the mating pair 
headed downward, continuing their 
amorous tryst. The male was on top of 
the female, grasping her carapace with 
his front flippers. After descending to 
about 30 feet, they leveled off and 
started for the surface again, apparently 
in need of air. 

The female did all the swimming, the 
male was just along for the ride. For the 
next 20 minutes they continued, diving 
occasionally, but always returning into 
shallow water. Two more turtles ap¬ 
peared. Apparently there were males at¬ 
tracted by the mating ritual, which they 
attempted to join. (It has been reported 

Eric Hanauer is an Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at California State University, Fuller¬ 
ton. His new book, The Egyptian Red Sea; A 
Diver's Guide, is published by Watersport 
Publishing Co. 


that sexually aroused male turtles will 
attempt to mount almost any 
appropriately-sized object, including 
divers.) I watched in amazement as one 
of them climbed atop the first male in 
an impromtu underwater menage a trois, 
while the other continued to swim 
around them. The intruders obviously 
weren't welcome. The second male was 
chased off, but continually attempted to 
climb back on board. All of them 
seemed nearly oblivious to my 
presence. 

Suddenly, as though its frustration 


had become too great, the fourth turtle 
swooped in between the original mating 
pair on a collision course. Within an in¬ 
stant all of them had split and disap¬ 
peared separately into the blue. 

Although it occurred on the final day 
of our trip, this mating dance is actual¬ 
ly the opening scene in the life cycle of 
the green turtle, Chelonia mydas. The en¬ 
tire life span, from conception to death, 
can be seen at Sipadan Island. 

Egg laying occurs on land. Any night 
of the year, at least two or three females 
haul themselves out on the beach to lay 
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their eggs. During the height of the 
season, August through October, 30 to 
50 may come ashore every night. 

Adult green turtles, along with 
hawksbills, may be encountered during 
nearly every dive on Sipadan. Often 
they are seen resting in crevices or along 
the shallow reeftop or swimming lazily 
in open water. Many of the larger ones 
have remoras attached to their 
carapaces. Divers can sometimes ap¬ 
proach close enough to touch them, but 
catching and riding turtles is discour¬ 
aged. Holland, an expatriate English¬ 
man who runs Sipadan's dive opera¬ 
tion, is intent on protecting the island's 
wild, unspoiled state. 

For some turtles, the final chapter of 
their life story is played out in a 
submerged, limestone cave beneath the 
island. A virtual graveyard, people call 
it "the place turtles come to die." 
Holland calls this romantic nonsense. 
His more pragmatic explanation is that 
the turtles entered the cave looking for 
food or rest, couldn't find their way out, 
and drowned. 

The cave entrance is a narrow hole in 
the reef wall, at a depth of 20 feet. To 
navigate a couple of tight passages, we 
have to turn sideways as our tanks 
scrape the rocks. But suddenly it opens 
into a huge, dark chamber. With only 
the light from our torches piercing the 
blackness, we follow the guidelines Ron 
has set across the ceiling and come 
upon a huge rock formation, resembling 
a rhinoceros head. Just behind the 
"horn" lies an intact turtle skeleton, the 
skull arched upward, as if searching 
through empty eye sockets for a way 
out. In the silt below the rock lie two 
more skeletons. Continuing to follow 
the lines, we are led to more and more 
remains—19 skeletons in all. Almost 
without exception, they are completely 
intact. Many more skeletons probably lie 
beneath the silt on the cave floor. 

Ron once found a turtle which had 
recently died, lying on the bottom. 
When he returned a couple of days later, 
it was gone. He eventually found the 
body pinned against the ceiling, buoyed 
by the gases of decomposition. A week 
or so later, the rotting carcass was lying 
upside down on the bottom. Holland 
doesn't allow anyone to disturb the 
bones, although I suspect he may have 
set up the skull on the rhinoceros rock 
for a more dramatic picture. 

Continuing through the narrow 
passageway, we turn off our lights to 
observe a school of flashlight fish. Sud¬ 
denly, the cave opens up into a vast 
main chamber. Here the bottom drops 
to 60 feet, and an ethereal blue light 
filters in through the high, arching main 
entrance. If a turtle could find its way 
this far, it would be safe. However, in¬ 
side the first chamber we had been total¬ 


ly dependent upon our lights, and on 
the guidelines stretched across the 
ceiling. That cave has become a death 
trap for many turtles. 

While some life cycles end in the cave, 
all begin on the sandy beaches sur¬ 
rounding the island. It is here that 
female turtles haul ashore to lay their 
eggs. Walking along the beach at night, 
we look for the unmistakable sign of 
turtle tracks. A huge female, weighing 
upward of 300 pounds, labors heavily 
as she drags herself across the sand into 
the fringe of the island's jungle. Here 
she digs a shallow pit, larger than her 
body, throwing sand backward with 
wide sweeps of her front flippers. The 
entire island is pockmarked with craters, 
resulting from innumerable turtles 
following the same instinct. 

Once the pit is dug, the female begins 
to work on the hole which will protect 
her eggs. This narrow, deep cavity is 
dug with her rear flippers. Up to this 
point, the turtle is easily disturbed. Any 
sudden noise or light may cause her to 
abort the process and return to the sea. 
Once egg laying is under way, however, 
she is committed to the process and will 
continue to the finish despite noises, 
lights, or even flash photographs. 

Every 15 seconds a round egg, slightly 
larger than a ping pong ball, drops into 
the hole. The female's body heaves up¬ 
ward, and sometimes she utters an 
audible sigh as the egg drops. Some 
observers have attributed the sigh, 
along with the turtle's tears, to the pain 
of egg laying. Actually, the "tears" are 
merely the turtle's way of excreting ex¬ 
cess salt. Many seagoing birds have the 
same mechanism. As for the sigh, it is 
caused by the effort of breathing. In the 
ocean, the turtle's weight is supported 
by the water. On land, her lungs must 
labor against gravity to perform the task 
of respiration. 

All told, a female green turtle will lay 
from 50 to 100 eggs. At this point, the 
nesting process is only half completed. 
She must now cover and hide the eggs. 
Throwing clouds of sand backward with 
massive thrusts of her front flippers, the 
turtle seems to be attempting to swim 
in the sand. She is actually concealing 
the hole where the eggs have been laid, 
and excavating a gradual slope which 
will allow her to climb out of the pit. 
During this procedure, the pit will have 
shifted some three meters forward, and 
she will have moved a half ton of sand. 
Sometimes, at the height of laying 
season, another turtle's eggs may be dug 
up during this process. 

By now, the female has been out of 
the water over three hours, gravity 
pressing heavily upon her body. Finally, 
she drags herself through the under¬ 
brush, back across the beach toward the 
water. Progress is slow and painstaking. 


Sometimes, if the way is blocked by a 
fallen log, she may have to double back 
and retrace her path. Watching, we are 
tempted to help her, but the 300 pound 
weight and the realization that in¬ 
terference would only panic a wild 
animal, makes us keep our distance. 
When she finally reaches the water, we 
are almost as relieved as she is. 

It would be comforting to report that 
the eggs will hatch within 50 to 80 days 
(dependent on temperature) and pro¬ 
duce a clutch of young turtles. But in 
nature, only about one in a hundred of 
the eggs will grow to maturity. Many of 
the hatchlings are killed by birds and 
animals before they ever leave the 
beach. Of the ones that make it into the 
water, most are quickly eaten by fishes 
and crabs. 

But on Sipadan, few of the eggs are 
left to hatch. A native, living on the 
island, collects the eggs each morning, 
just as his ancestors have done for 
generations. Although Muslims are for¬ 
bidden to eat turtle meat, there are no 
prohibitions against their eggs. Prized 
in Malaysia for their supposed 
aphrodisiac qualities, they are sold in 
local markets. 

But before condemning this practice, 
another facet has to be examined. A 
number of eggs are transported to a 
government hatchery, where they are 
incubated and hatched. The young 
turtles are kept and fed for three 
months, until they grow to about a foot 
in length. About 500 to 600 a year are 
then returned to Sipadan and set free. 
The natives claim that more turtles will 
make it to maturity this way than would 
be possible in nature. 

Not everyone agrees. Some experts 
contend that hatchery-reared juveniles 
lack the "street sense" to survive in the 
wild, making them easy prey for sharks 
and marine mammals. However, 
despite many years of egg collecting, 
there seems to be no shortage of turtles 
around Sipadan. 

Because egg laying and hatching oc¬ 
curs on land, these processes are easily 
observed and are the most thoroughly 
studied aspects of the turtles' life cycle. 
What happens in the ocean leaves many 
unanswered questions. Once the hatch¬ 
lings move into deeper water, they are 
'Tost" for about a year. It is generally 
agreed that they head toward open sea, 
and migrate long distances. The diet of 
green turtles consists mainly of algae, 
so it is conjectured that young ones 
spend a lot of time in floating 
sargassum, wherever this plant is 
available. 

Eventually they return to the island 
where they were born, to lay their eggs. 
Almost nothing is known about how 
they find their way. Tagging experiments 
around the world have shown that, 

(Please turn to page 57) 
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Scubapro's hand held Personal Dive Sonar allows you to determine the distance to the bottom, shipwrecks, 
reefs, other divers, schools of fish and other objects. A sonar beam angle of only 24-degrees allows you to easily 
pinpoint boats on the surface, anchore lines, kelp, and see through the dark during night dives or in dirty water. 

The PDS can see objects up to 260 feet away and operates down to 300 feet. With just one switch to operate, 
the lighted display immediately tells you the distance to objects. Available at your Scubapro Dealer. 
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Thirty miles off the coast 
of Belize, there lies a small 
island the owners call a 
diving "kingdom." 


ISLAND 

Could This 








A pproaching by boat, the 
colors of the water prac¬ 
tically knock your eyes 
out. Shades of blue and 
green appear you never 
thought existed. I kept yanking off my 
polarized sunglasses to see if the colors 
were real. They were. Purples so elec¬ 
tric they pulsated. Greens to shame 
fields of emeralds. Blues with so little 
respect for the sky they just ran ram¬ 
pant. Everything from cool subdued 
blues to blues so hot that they looked 
luminous. "Wow!" someone murmurs, 
"Talk about Nature's patchwork quilt!" 
They're so right. 


Soon the horizon is broken by the 
kind of tropical island everyone dreams 
about—a low-lying, sunlit swatch of 
pristine white sand topped by lush, 
tropical foliage. Tall, arched coconut 
palms sway in the balmy breeze, their 
ragged green fronds splashed brightly 
across the blue sky. Just over the palms, 
etched against the clouds like oriental 
fighter kites, black scissor-tailed frigate 
birds seem glued to this vibrant Van 
Gogh-like backdrop. 

From all appearances, anyone would 
think we were approaching an island in 
the South Seas. But that wasn't the case. 
What we were seeing was the quiet 
little mythical Kingdom of Turneffe in 
the Caribbean, about 30 miles off the 
coast of Belize. 

A half hour later we gathered in the 
spacious mahogany paneled, Key-West- 
in-the-30s bar/dining room/social center 
of Turneffe Island Lodge. 

"Hello!" said a smiling, sun-bronzed 
fellow with a close-cropped beard. "I'm 

Robert Burgess is a Florida based writer who has 
authored many books about diving on subjects in¬ 
cluding shipwrecks, treasure diving and under¬ 
water archaeology. 


the owner, Dave Bennett. Welcome to 
the Kingdom of Turneffe." With a 
twinkle in his eyes, this 53-year-old 
Sean Connery look-alike continued, 
"Here in the Kingdom, we create our 
own laws. We can marry people or we 
can divorce them. We can even levy 
taxes. So for the remainder of your stay 
we're going to declare the time here an 
hour later than it is in Belize City. That 
means it's now 12:10 p.m., not 11:10 
a.m., and lunch will be served in 20 
minutes." And with that pronounce¬ 
ment by the boss of the Kingdom, our 
week in paradise began. 

Usually guests are welcomed by big, 
bearded Hugh Par- 
key, the amiable 
manager of Turneffe 
Island Lodge. He 
plays king when the 
boss isn't around. But 
this time we were 
lucky enough to 
catch Bennett on his monthly visit to the 
island, so things were due to get into 
high gear. 

Backtracking a bit, our trip to paradise 
wasn't really much more than a hop, 
skip, and jump. I had caught Tan Sahsa, 
the Honduran airline, in Miami for a 
two-hour trip to Belize City. Others had 
come from the two other main jump-off 
places serviced by the same airline— 
New Orleans and Houston. Still others, 
like Dave Bennett, had reached Belize 
aboard Taca airlines that serves these 
same cities. No matter how they came, 
guests were helped through customs by 
the lodge's reps, then mini-bused to the 
nearby Villa Hotel for an overnight stay. 
The next morning they boarded the 
island's 38-foot Grand Slam, or the 
30-foot Yo' Mama for the two-hour run 
to the island. 

The island is Caye (key) Bokel, Dutch 
for "elbow," since it's the southmost of 
some 200 other islands comprising the 
diamond-shaped, 32-mile-long by 
10-mile-wide Turneffe Islands Atoll. 
This is the middle atoll of the two 
others—Glover's Reef and Lighthouse 
Reef—off Belize, Central America, sur¬ 


rounded by a famous 178-mile-long bar¬ 
rier reef often referred to as the largest 
living barrier reef in the western 
hemisphere. As far as divers are con¬ 
cerned, that incredible reef is Belize's 
claim to fame. 

Except for a few native fishermen in 
the northern part of Turneffe Atoll, Caye 
Bokel and the Turneffe Island Lodge are 
a solitary diving and sportfishing out¬ 
post. The fact that it is within easy reach 
of over 100 world-class diving sites is the 
reason why this resort is classified a 
paradise for divers. The resort's credo 
that Dave Bennett painted across one of 
the main porticos: "We're not here for 
a long time, just a good time," sets the 
tone for our stay. 

It's easy for divers to have a good time 
without a bit of hassle, starting from the 
moment one sets foot on Caye Bokel. 
After room assignments, you touch your 
dive gear only once, when you bring it 
down to the dive shop and set it up. 
After that, the island's staff looks after 
it for you. When you step aboard the 
dive boat, it's racked and ready. When 
you step onto the dive platform, it's 
there and a staff member helps you into 
it. After the dive he helps you out of it 
and you needn't worry about its care. 
When you board the dive boat again, 
there's all your gear, rinsed, dried, and 
ready. 

Such treatment spoils the dickens out 
of even the most hard-bitten divers. It 
reaches the point where you almost 
don't know what to do with your hands! 

Explains manager Hugh Parkey, "One 
of the things that makes Turneffe Island 
Lodge different is the service you get 
here, and the consistency of it. As Dave 
always says, the way you spell success 
is P-E-O-P-L-E. We have the kind of 
people who are willing to maintain that 
level of service. When I was in the retail 
end of the dive business," Parkey said, 
"one of the things that impressed me 
about SCUBAPRO and made me loyal 
to them was the dealer and customer 
service they provided. It carried over 
into my retail business and I gave the 
best service I could, and it has carried 
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over into this. I think service is what 
makes Turneffe what it is." 

Certainly the service is extraordinary, 
but few guests really realize, or even an¬ 
ticipate, what awaits them underwater 
until they've made a couple of dives. 
Then, the differences between diving 
the more popular areas of the Caribbean 
really become apparent. After all, one 
barrel sponge pretty much looks like 
another, and one squirrel fish, or 
grouper, or stingray, isn't much different 
than any other in another setting. But 
in the Kingdom of Turneffe, the dif¬ 
ference seems to be that there is just 
more of everything, and it's even more 
spectacular then what you've seen in 
other places. 

Frankly, I'm a rather snoopy diver. I 
like to prowl around the insides of old 
shipwrecks and check out the in¬ 
habitants. I like to crawl under ledges 
and see what's hanging from their 
ceilings. Or I go into caves and 
photograph things that perhaps have 
never seen the light of day. 

And so it was in my early dives out 
of Caye Bokel—the walls of Turneffe 
Atoll were not physically much different 
from the walls of other Caribbean 
resorts, but there the similarity ended. 
The first thing one notices is the marine 
life. Instead of a blue void opposite the 
cascading corals, there are schools of 


fish—in great numbers regardlesss of 
the species. When you dive a site called 
The Elbow, be prepared to see anything 
from echelons of spotted eagle rays, to 
dense black schools of snappers, big 
grouper just hanging out as if for the 
fun of it, occasionally sparring around 
in what may be a mating ritual you are 
privy to watch if you wish. Maybe you'll 
see a leisurely cruising 70-pound king 
mackerel, a lackadaisical nurse shark, or 
a passing fleet of silvery permits that 
one observer described as fish the size 
of Toyota tires. 

But fish are fish, and about the time 
the tenth dense school of chubs are 
eclipsing the sun. I'm trying to arm- 
measure a golden tube sponge the size 
of a hairy mammoth's trunk. Glorious 
sponges, like enormous amber-hued 
cornucopias, are everywhere along 
Turneffe's walls. Never have I seen so 
many and so large a population. Even 
the undersides of the ledges bulged 
with sponges. The shallow caves turned 
out to be more colorful than Aladdin's 
fabulous grotto. They were half-hidden 
jewel boxes containing encrusted 
sponges in every color of the rainbow, 
with algal decorations and tropical fish 
ornaments that defied description. I was 
not totally aware of the magnificence of 
those caves until after I saw what the 
camera strobe revealed—a variety of 


colorful marine life not commonly seen. 

Later, when I discussed this 
phenomenon with Dave, we concluded 
that one reason for the incredible 
richness of life here is the fact that the 
atoll's mangroves periodically flush pure 
nutrients into the surrounding seas. 
Thanks to this, the area's sea life can't 
help but flourish. 

That wasn't the case eight years ago 
when Dave and his wife Jill first came 
to the island to see what needed to be 
done to upgrade the resort. They found 
a rather tired old fishing camp. When 
the Bennetts put a small compressor 
aboard one of their boats and began ex¬ 
ploring the atoll's underwater world, 
they realized it was a virtually un¬ 
touched paradise of corals. Sadly the 
fish life was on a decline: as native net- 
ters had just about wiped it all out. 

Dave took on the job of trying to 
salvage the existing marine life in the 
area. Commerical gill-net fishermen 
were told to stay out of Caye Bokel 
waters and fish at their end of the atoll. 
If they came anyway, Dave issued a 
sterner warning and escorted them 
away. Some sneaked back. Strange 
things befell any netters who came after 
that. Nets mysteriously got cut loose 
and were lost. Outboard motors 
developed problems in Caye Bokel 
waters. One netter even reported seeing 
an eerie apparition of a long-dead Dutch 
pirate with an incredibly cruel looking 
face under his red bandana. That was 
just before the figure leveled a long rifle 
at him and shot off a part of his boat's 
bow. No one knows what he saw but 
tales of long-dead pirate activities 
abound in these islands. Since then, 
native netters have kept their distance. 

As a direct result, the area's marine life 
began to flourish once more, and today 
these waters abound with fish, rays, and 
turtles. One guest said he had just come 
from diving Grand Cayman, Bonaire, 
and Cancun and he saw more fish life 
in one dive out of Turneffe Lodge than 
he had seen in all the other places 
combined. 

Comments like that only make Dave 
Bennett grin. He knows the uniqueness 
of what he and Jill have created, and he 
knows how to keep it that way. The 
simple key to his success is keeping his 
quality operation small. Turneffe Lodge 
books only 16 guest at a time. Each 
guest receives top-notch service from 
the day he arrives until the day he 
departs. 

On some dives the divemaster may 
ask guests not to wear gloves. That way 
one isn't tempted to touch the fragile 
corals and spectacular sponges seen at 
such places as Cabbage Patch. Hence, that 
shallow water jewel of a place will be 
just as pristine for the next group to see. 

Adverse weather never seems to affect 


TRAVELTIPS 


Requirements 

A valid passport is required. Expect 
to pay the usual entry tax of $2 and 
departure fee of $20 at Belize. 

How To Get There 

Daily flights to Belize aboard the 
Honduran Airline, Tan Sahsa ((800) 
432-9818), and Taca Airline ((800) 
535-8780) can be arranged from 
Miami, New Orleans, and Houston 
costing about $250 roundtrip. 

Turneffe Island Lodge 
Reservations 

Make them well in advance. They 
have about a 95 percent occupancy 
rate. Since there are accommodations 
available for only 16 at a time, dive 
groups should make reservations at 
least six months in advance. Though 
subject to change, current rates for 
diving, Belize City lodging, and 
transportation to and from the island 
is $1,000 per person a week ($850 
summer). Fishing, boats, and guides 


are extra. For reservations and fur¬ 
ther information contact: Turneffe 
Island Lodge, P.O. Box 24781, 
Jacksonville, FL 32241. Phone: (800) 
338-8149 or (904) 691-5356. 

What to Expect 

Outstanding diving virtually year- 
round with water temperatures be¬ 
tween the high 70s and lower 80s. 
Pack tropical clothing. We saw no in¬ 
sects whatsoever but you may wish 
to bring insecticide to be on the safe 
side. All fresh water on the island is 
obtained from a catchment system. If 
rain is scarce, showers will operate 
only part of the day. 

Carry your camera and film and 
any especially valuable piece of gear 
as hand baggage. Items can be kept 
in a security vault at the Villa Hotel 
while you visit Belize City, if you 
wish. Be sure to report early to the 
airport for your return flight. Selling 
more tickets than there are airplane 
seats is not uncommon. £ 
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diving out of Caye Bokel, due to the 
ease with which fast boats can shuttle 
groups to leeward, calmer sides. Often 
the two larger vessels take groups to the 
more distant atolls such as Lighthouse 
Reef for a look at another virtually un¬ 
touched paradise. It's comforting to 
know that this highly qualified staff of 
dive instructors and their wives are very 
experienced folks. Hugh and his wife 
Theresa come from a lifetime of diving, 
and were former captains of the area's 
live-aboard sail/cruiser La Strega. Hugh's 
second-in-command, Ned Simpson, 
and his wife Evelyn formerly skippered 
the Belize-based live-aboard, Coral Bay. 
Add to this the fact that their permanent 
staff of cooks, fishing guides, and boat 
j boys has been with them for many 
years, the combined qualifications of the 
people in charge of your pleasure on 
this island are impressive. 

After a 7:30 a.m. breakfast, divers get 
off about 9:30 a.m. for a deep dive, 
finishing their tanks on a shallower reef. 
Following a leisurely lunch at 12:30 
p.m., the afternoon dives mirror the 
morning program. Nothing is struc¬ 
tured. The guests choose. Included are 
some exploratory dives to new areas. If 
you dive a fantasy world of sponges— 
many far too large to reach around—it 
may be Holly's Folly, named for model 
Holly Hart, who stepped out of her 
skins to pose in a deep cool valley of 
golden sponges that raised goose 
bumps—hence the name. 

If you like shipwrecks, you can crawl 
through what remains of the Lodge's 
old dive boat Sayonara, purposely sunk 
as an artificial reef. You can also drift¬ 
dive certain walls; or even do a creek- 
drift in 15-foot depths through patch 
| reefs and strange, mangrove-rooted 
worlds filled with snappers and 
groupers. You can also simply choose 
to study hovering frigate birds while 
lying flat on your back in one of the 
lodge's expansive hammocks hanging 
amid the palm trees. But believe me, it 
wasn't just for the birds that Undercur¬ 
rent magazine recently gave Turneffe 
Island Lodge its five-star rating! Diving, 
ambience, and money's worth rated 
those. 

For divers wanting to sample some of 
the island's sportfishing, you can rise 
early, fight tarpon weighing up to 100 
pounds before breakfast, make your two 
main dives of the day, catch bonefish on 
the flats before sundown, and still get 
back in time for supper. If you catch a 
"Grand Slam"—a tarpon, permit, 
bonefish, and mutton snapper all in one 
day—the management will pay for your 
trip! Others have done it! Fishing boats 
and guides are available on request. 
Bring your own fishing gear. All boats 
maintain radio contact with the lodge. 

Other than that, the Kingdom of 



The Turneffe Island 
Lodge is shown 
above. Holly Hart 
examines a puffer 
fish, right. Diver, 
below, encouters one 
of the many beautiful 
fish found in the 
island's waters. 


Turneffe is primitive, so expect the 
worst. There are no glitzy nightclubs 
next door, no gift shops around the 
corner, no telephones in the rooms, and 
(hardship of hardships) no televisions 
to watch. 

What you get, pure and simple is a 
service-oriented resort with walls and 
reefs full of marine life the way they 
were 30 years ago. Once you've sampled 
Turneffe, however, there is one small 
drawback. You'll never again be the 
same. The culture shock will hit you 
after going home to reality. 

For that you can thank Dave and Jill 
Bennett for salvaging a piece of the past 
and turning it into a paradise found. 
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MissBehavior's 
Guide to 

SHIPWRECK 

ETIQUETTE 

BY CATHIE CUSH 


S hipwrecks pose some of the stickiest questions 
of etiquette today's diver is likely to encounter. 
A century ago, when maritime collisions were 
as common as fender benders in a shopping 
mall parking lot on red-tag day, people knew the proper 
length of time to appear somber before rushing out into 
the surf to scavenge the cargo of a ship that had run 
aground. Need I say that the correct formula for 
distributing said cargo was common knowledge, too? In¬ 
terested parties also knew when they were entitled to the 
remains of a ship and when they were not. 

Ah, but those simple days are gone. Radar, Loran C, 
and other sophisticated navigational technologies have 
complicated the shipwreck enthusiast's life immeasurably 
by severely limiting this once-abundant resource. Still, as 
long as the One Upstairs, in His or Her infinite 
wisdom, chooses not to paint yellow lines on the deep 
blue sea, there will be shipwrecks. And today, more than 
ever, those who fancy shipwrecks must always behave in 
the most appropriate manner, lest the rules of etiquette 
be enforced by guardians other than Miss Behavior. 

With that in mind, I turn to my goodie bag and share 
with you some pertinent samplings of correspondence on 
the subject of sunken ships. 


Dear Miss Behavior, 

Some divers are so rude! You should have heard 
the crowd on board my boat last weekend. The 
wreck they wanted to dive on had moved, and this 
gang of ruffians kept trying to blame it on me. I 
was on the very same wave just a week before and 
the darn derelict was right beneath the boat. Do I 
look like the kind of captain who would move a 
shipwreck and then pretend not to know where it 
is? 

Capt. Confused 


Cathie Cush is a NAUI instructor and free-lance writer. Cathie last wrote 
for Diving & Snorkeling on her first dive to the Andrea Doria. 


Dear Confused, 

Put away your compass and sextant. Loran C has done 
more to foster good relationships between captains and 
divers than anything since the ladder. This marvel of 
modem electronics and radio frequency technology can 
put you back in the same spot easier than you can say 
"X and Y coordinates.” All you have to do is punch in 
two sets of numbers that represent a point on a grid, 
and follow your nose until you're there. And the price 
(approximately $300 to $2,500) is well justified, par¬ 
ticularly in light of the charter fees you stand to lose if 
you don't get something soon—like before next weekend. 

Loran (short for LOng RAnge Navigation) only works 
if you're sure you know where you left the shipwreck, or 
if you've been collecting loran numbers from fishermen 
or snooping around in other captains' wheelhouses. If 
you're looking for a wreck that might be in any number 
of places, if it's anywhere at all, you're going to have to 
take more drastic measures (translate: spend more 
money) and find a more patient bunch of passengers. 

Developed during World War II, the sidescan sonar 
and proton magnetometer are the choice of most profes¬ 
sional shipwreck hunters. The sonar records the shape 
and position of objects lying on the bottom of the ocean, 
while the magnetometer detects changes in the earth's 
magnetic field that indicate the presence of ferrous metal. 
It's a lot of hit and miss—when divers descend to in¬ 
vestigate the iron, it could be anything from an old can¬ 
non to an abandoned Volkswagon or even less. 

If all this sounds too complicated, you could try 
pulling some divers on a sled behind the boat and see 
what they run into. They probably won't find anything, 
but at least they'll have a chance to get wet. 

Dear Miss Behavior, 

The recent hostilities in the Middle East have 
created some new artificial reefs in the Persian 
Gulf area. I am at somewhat of a loss as far as the 
proper nomenclature for warships. Any ideas? 

Mole in the Mediterranean 
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Untangling the mess some 
divers make of a simple 
dark, cold, harrowing ,c$| 
experience. 



Illustrations by Nick Fain 


Dear Ollie, 

As I suspect you already are aware, since World War II, 
U.S. battleships have been named after states in the 
Union, while cruisers are named after U.S. cities or ter¬ 
ritories, and aircraft carriers are given the names of bat¬ 
tles, aviation herns, or other great ships. For a time, 
submarines were christened with the names of fish, 
while the new nuclear subs are named after cities and 
states, famous people, and famous fictional submarines. 

If the ship in question is not American, you have 
some more creative options. The oh-so-proper British 
give their warships appropriately macho names like In¬ 
vincible and Dreadnought, while the Japanese ships 


now resting at the bottom of Truk Lagoon bear names 
like Yamagiri (Misty Mountain), Kiyosumi (Serenity), 
and Yubae (Evening Glow). 

If you were very considerate, you might wanjt to name 
a ship something descriptive like Ebo's Wreck, The 
Lobster Wreck, or North’s Folly. This will save some 
poor divemaster or charter boat captain the trouble of 
having to do so in the future, as any other name you 
choose will invariably be discarded for something more 
colorful anyway. And you'll enjoy a chuckle a generation 
from now when someone retrieves the ship's bell only to 
find that the vessel's name really is"The Mystery Wreck." 

P.S. Give my regards to Fawn. 
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Dear Miss Behavior, 

My buddy and I found a ship's bell and we're 
having a hard time determining who is going to 
keep it. He suggests we split it—he'd get the bell 
and I'd get the clapper. He says .that's the most 
important part, since the clapper makes the noise, 
but I'm not so sure. 

Sammy Salvor 

Dear Salvor, 

Depending on where you're diving, there is a chance 
neither of you are entitled to keep the bell. You did check 
local regulations concerning artifacts and salvage before 
you hit the water, didn't you? Otherwise you might find 
that the state or some other body is trying to lay claim 
to your find. 

Your buddy has an interesting point. I've always been 
led to believe that since the outside of the bell usually 
bears the ship's name, it would have more intrinsic 
value than the clapper. Perhaps you could keep the 
artifact intact and take turns displaying it—say, six 
months at your house and six months at his. Or you 
could donate it to a local museum or dive shop and both 
take credit for its recovery. If you can't come to a 
satisfactory resolution, you could do what one captain I 
know does in situations such as these: While the boat is 
underway, throw the item overboard. 

Dear Miss Behavior, 

I meant to write much sooner, but I've been all 
tied up—literally. The inside of my favorite wreck 
looks like a seagull's nest, and the outside doesn't 
look much better. What can I do? 

Fit to Be Tied 

Dear Fit, 

It sounds like you've been diving on what New 
York/New Jersey divers refer to as a "three-knife" wreck. 
They may explain it differently, but I've always 
understood that the first knife is to cut your way out of 
things, the second is in case you drop or can’t reach the 
first, and the third is for when you catch somebody 
leaving line all over the place. 

Like Hansel and Gretel leaving a trail of bread crumbs 
on their walk through the forest, many divers will 
wander willy-nilly all over inside a wreck unreeling 
nylon line behind them. You remember what happened to 
Hansel and Gretel.... The rope trick works great until it 
chafes against a sharp piece of wreckage and breaks or 
until another diver gets tangled in it and must cut it to 
get free. There's nothing more disheartening than being 
deep inside a shipwreck, in an area with which you are 
unfamiliar, and to see someone swimming at you with 
the other end of your penetration line. It's better to take 
your time and learn your way around. When you do 
run a line, make sure it's taut and make sure you take it 
out with you. If you use an ascent line and don’t reel it 
up after you've reached the surface, try using biodegrad¬ 
able sisal rope instead of floating nylon or plastic. A 
turtle will thank you for it, and so will your buddies. 

You have less control over fishermen's monofilament. 
Anglers must love to throw the stuff away, along with 
those little bits of lead. An enterprising wreck diver 
could easily get into the weight belt business if he or she 
could learn to spend a little less time searching for 
trivial brass trinkets like portholes. You're less likely to 


get skunked if you'd settle for a handful of sinkers over 
more elusive items. If you get real bored, you could 
always do a "trash dive." Swim around the wreck cut¬ 
ting the monofilament, then stuff it in your goodie bag 
and take it back to the surface where it can be disposed 
of properly. 

On second thought, it would probably only wind up 
back in the ocean. 

Dear Miss Behavior, 

Who turned out the lights? I can't find the exit 
sign. 

Lost in Innerspace 

Dear Lost, 

Nobody turned out the lights, and that's probably one of 
the reasons why you can't see where you're going. The 
main reason, of course, is that between the silt lying on 
the bottom and the rust clinging to the interior of the 
wreck, the way out never seems to be as clear as the 
way in, no matter how careful you've been with your 
Sea Wings. And the more adept you are with your Stab 
Jacket, the less your dive will look like a snowstorm on a 
smoggy night in Detroit. 

When conditions inside a wreck do get stirred up, you 
might want to turn your light face down to eliminate the 
backscatter effect and to help your eyes adjust to the 
darkness. This also makes it easier to spot ambient light 
coming in through openings in the wreck. Never turn 
your light off completely when you’re inside a wreck. 

You may not get it back on again. Even though you're 
carrying a back-up, with your luck that won’t work 
either. 

One of the biggest etiquette errors a diver can commit 
is to go inside a wreck without the proper training. 

Once inside, the possibilities of making the big faux pas 
are enormous. Becoming the raison d'etre of an 
emergency airlift is horribly embarrassing, and if you bit 
the big one, you’ll ruin everyone's day and be known as 
a spoilsport for the rest of your... you know what I mean. 

Dear Miss Behavior, 

The other day when my buddy and I were diving, 
we ran into another buddy team. For some reason, 
they started shaking their fists and making 
obscene gestures at us. (They were wearing mitts, 
but we had a pretty good idea of what their 
fingers were doing.) Then they started to wrap 
monofilament around our fins. It was a big wreck 
and we figured, hey, there's plenty of room for 
everybody. What gives? 

Bewildered Buddy 

Dear Buddy, 

With nearly 400 feet of shipwreck, you couldn't find an 
area to explore where someone else wasn't working? The 
inside of a wreck can be confining enough without trying 
to cram the entire East Coast Divers Association 
membership into a single companionway designed to ac¬ 
commodate one pip-squeak petty officer. Besides, some 
people actually like that adventurous feeling of isolation 
that wreck diving offers. Unexpected company usually 
spoils the effect. It's kind of like coming home and 
finding your in-laws have arrived for the weekend. And 
is it true that they caught your buddy drawing a map 
showing the location of the binnacle they were working 
on but didn't have time to remove? 
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Dear Miss Behavior, 

I've just been invited on my first wreck dive. How 
do I dress for the occasion? 

Wetsuited Behind the Ears 


Dear Wet, 

Hard-core wreck divers are a formal group. For the most 
part, basic black is still the rule. For most of the best 
wreck diving—in the Atlantic, the Great Lakes, etc.—wet 



suits are considered far too casual and Lycra skin suits 
in fluorescent colors are looked upon as frivolous. Dry 
suits are de rigeur and twin tanks are not only 
fashionable with this crowd but downright necessary. 

As for accessories, you'll want to add several D-rings 
and clips to any available straps that are showing. To 
these should be clipped lights, knives, goodie bags, a 
sledge hammer, a crowbar, more lights, more knives, a 
ball of twine, tie wraps, an extra knife, a roll of silver 
tape in case the dry suit leaks, and anything else you 
can think of from that drawer in the kitchen. You know 
which one I mean. 

With all this, you might think that you'll have a hard 
time maneuvering on land and that you probably won’t 
need a weight belt to sink. Wrong on both counts. It will 
be damn near impossible to maneuver on land without 
the help of a small crane, and you'll still need a weight 
belt. And ankle weights. 

Dear Miss Behavior, 

A few months ago I was diving on an old Spanish 
galleon and I brought up a piece of one of the 
timbers as a souvenir. Now I can't seem to find it. 
Have you seen it? 

Crumbling in the Conch Republic 
P.S. If you need a toothpick, I have plenty. 

Dear Conch, 

Either your buddy has lighter fingers than he's letting 


on, or you neglected to take the steps necessary to 
preserve the artifact, so your souvenir said "sayonara" 
and vanished into thin air. 

Most artifacts require some sort of restoration after 
their stint on the sea bottom, if for no other reason than 
to remove the organic growth that has attached itself to 
them and which will die either in your gear bag, in 
your suitcase, or soon after you get home. In some 
states, possession of this material is grounds for divorce. 

After cleaning comes soaking in fresh water to remove 
salt. Metals like brass and bronze should be soaked for a 
month or so, as should china and porcelain. Extremely 
porous items like wood, leather, and paper, however, 
must soak for much longer—usually until hell freezes 
over—otherwise they disintegrate upon exposure to air. 
Then they must spend an equal amount of time soaking 
in a bath of polyethelene glycol, a waxy chemical that's 
probably going to cost you a fortune and make you wish 
you never got involved in all this in the first place—not 
to mention what the rest of the family is going to say 
when you tell them that the bathtub is going to be out 
of commission for an indefinite length of time. 

You could make your life simpler if you limited 
yourself to taking only artifacts made of gold. Gold holds 
up beautifully even after centuries on the sea floor and 
needs little or no care when it is recovered. 

Dear Miss Behavior, 

When retrieving one's first porthole from the bot¬ 
tom, does it matter which arm one uses to carry it 
to the surface? I say the right arm, because it's 
stronger, but my buddy insists that the artifact 
should be held with the left hand, leaving the 
right free in case passing fellow divers wish to ex¬ 
tend their congratulations. I am eagerly awaiting 
your answer.... 

At the Bottom of the Anchor Line 

Dear Bottom, 

Ideally both hands should be left free, enabling you to 
shake hands with both members of a buddy team 
simultaneously. This can be achieved by running a cable 
around the artifact and attaching it to a liftbag, which 
can then be filled with air and sent to the surface. This 
method eliminates the temptation to use the Stab Jacket 
as a dumbwaiter—a practice that has sent more than one 
butter-fingered diver screaming to the surface like a 
Polaris missile while the offending artifact sank back to 
the bottom like the proverbial lead balloon. 

Theoretically, the lift bag should reach the surface well 
before you do. If it doesn’t, you're probably going to 
need a helicopter ride, and the fate of your artifact will 
seem much less important. To avoid the disappointment 
of watching your liftbag and artifact drift off over the 
horizon, just as you break the surface, you might con¬ 
sider tying it off to a spot on the wreck. 

If you have any problems raising artifacts, just tell me 
exactly where they are, and I'll gladly retrieve them. 

And when I'm finished, I have piece of swamp land I'd 
like to sell you. 

Perplexed about proper diving procedures? If you have 
a question, write Miss Behavior, do Scubapro Diving 
and Snorkeling, 66 West Gilbert St., Shrewsbury, NJ 
07702. If she doesn't have an answer at the tip of her 
reef gloves, she'll make one up. $ 
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SEA SHIRTS 

Take a hard look at the design on 
SCUBAPRO's new Sea Shirts—there is 
more to see than what first meets the eye. 
Of course, there is a Queen Trigger Fish, 
but there are also three other marine im¬ 
ages to be seen. Sea Shirts are made of 
100% cotton for long lasting wear. They 
are available in four “fishy" patterns. 


GRAPHITE 
SWEAT OUTFIT 

SCUBAPRO’s Graphite sweat outfit 
features a hooded sweatshirt with stress 
point coverseaming, double thickness 
sewn-on hood with drawstring, a muff 
pocket, matching pants featuring premium 
weight fleece, elastic waistband with 
drawstring, and rolled elastic leg bottoms. 
This premium outfit is perfect for 
before/after dive wear or for casual wear. 
Made of 100% cotton, it is available in 
four sizes: Small, Medium, Large, and 
X-Large. ► 


WINDLESS 
JACKETS & PANTS 

SCUBAPRO’s new Windless Jackets & 
Pants are made from DuPont’s lightweight 
Supplex™ material. These ultra lightweight 
garments provide a softer than nylon feel. 
Lined with a soft, warm flannel liner, 
Windless Jackets & Pants fit and feel like 
no other diver wear garment ever has. 
Rain resistant DuPont ZE PEL provides 
an invisible shield against the elements. 
The jacket is hooded and has a hand 
warmer “pouch" pocket. The pants have 
an elastic waist with drawstring, and back 
patch pocket. Available in Small, Medium, 
Large, and X-Large sizes. y 











DOUBLE DUTY 
REGULATOR BAG 

Measuring 13 inches x 6 inches, this 
rugged nylon bag provides complete pro¬ 
tection for your regulator system. Inside it 
has a padded waterproof vinyl material for 
added protection. Fitted with a convenient 
webbed handle, this bag can also double 
as a cooler bag with a holding capacity of 
up to 12 beverage cans. Its rustproof 
nylon zipper provides for ready access 
and rugged dependability. The Double 
Duty Regulator Bag is available in four 
colors: Red, Blue, Gray, and SCUBAPRO 
Teal. 




SONAR VISION 

SCUBAPRO’s hand held Personal Dive 
Sonar allows you to determine with ease 
the distance to the bottom, shipwrecks, 
reefs, other divers, schools of fish, and 
many other objects. A sonar beam angle 
of only 24 degrees allows you to easily 
pinpoint boats on the surface, anchor 
lines, and kelp. The PDS becomes a must 
during night dives or in dirty water. The 
PDS can see objects up to 260 feet away 
and operates down to 300 feet. With only 
one switch to operate, the lighted display 
immediately tells you the distance to ob¬ 
jects. Available at all authorized 
SCUBAPRO Dealers. 



SEA WINGS 
HYPERTHANE FINS 

SCUBAPRO’s Hyperthane fins are truly 
the ultimate in technology and comfort— 
and are virtually indestructible. Designed 
with comfort and efficiency in mind, these 
patented fins are the best available 
anywhere. They are available in three 
sizes. 


SCUBA PROTECT & 
UNDER SEE 

Scuba Protect was specially formulated 
for SCUBAPRO to restore the “just like 
new” look to rubber, plastic, leather, and 
vinyl. Simply wash your gear and spray 
on Scuba Protect for that new-look shine. 
Available in an 8-ounce pump spray for 
easy use. 

Under See's cleaners and wetting 
agents give you the clearest possible view 
all throughout your dive. Spray Under See 
onto your mask lens and rinse thoroughly. 
You’ll agree that things really do look bet¬ 
ter. Available in two convenient pump 
spray container sizes. 









BY M. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


BARBADOS, 

Jemi of theEmpiii’ 

The British have been taking the cure here since thel700s. 
Divers will find good sport on the many shipwrecks 
and old bottles they've left behind. 


ives to shallow-water 
wrecks are ususally dis- 
H appointing. Not only are 
■ the ships typically strip- 

ped of everything, the 
marine life tends to be sparse except for 
a few tropicals. 

The Berwind, a French tug that sank 
in Barbados' Carlisle Bay in 1920, proved 
to be a notable exception. Sitting upright 
in only 30 feet of water with parts of it 
coming to within eight feet of the sur¬ 
face, the 60-foot tug was loaded with 
corals, sponges, and fish. Although 
much of the upper superstructure was 
missing, enough framework remained 
for some terrific photography. 

The fish life was amazingly profuse. 
A big school of grunts filled a hold near 
the stern, while big squirrel fish hung 
motionless in several narrow openings 
in a halfhearted attempt to stay out of 
sight. Frog fish and sea horses also in- 


M. Timothy O'Keefe is Editor-at-Large for the 
Florida Sportsman and a professor of journalism 
at Central Florida University. 


habited the wreck. 

Obviously, this was not a wreck 
where I had to keep moving after every 
photo to look for something more in¬ 
teresting. If anything, I was spending 
too long in each place, in danger of run¬ 
ning out of film before thoroughly ex¬ 
ploring the ship. 

I kept reminding myself there were 
two more wrecks within swimming 
distance to the Berwind, but I spent so 
much time on the tug I never got to 
them. Closest was the J.R., a dredge 
barge sunk in 1983 as an artificial reef 
in only 20 feet of water. This created an 
ideal location for snorkelers, too. 

Haroon Degia of The Dive Shop had 
warned me beforehand that the Berwind 
would captivate the most experienced 
underwater photographer, and he was 
correct. I could be content spending an 
entire week on this shallow wreck 
alone, without seeing the rest of 
Barbados. 

Amazingly, the Berwind was only a 
five-minute boat ride from my hotel, the 
Grand Barbados, whose distinctive pink 









and white colors acted as a shore 
beacon. Haroon's The Dive Shop, like 
most dive operations on the island, was 
hotel affiliated, serving both the Grand 
Barbados and the Hilton just a few hun¬ 
dred yards down the beach. However, 
with a call ahead, divers from any hotel 
are welcome to join any of the dives. 

From the Berwind (also spelled "Ber¬ 
wyn," which Haroon insists is incor¬ 
rect), Haroon took me bottle hunting, 
which in Barbados can be unusually 
rewarding. For centuries, Carlisle Bay 
was the main anchorage for ships 
visiting Barbados from all over the 
world, and the discarded litter of past 
centuries is now the highly prized 
treasure of antique bottle collectors. 
Haroon had recently found an old 
French bottle that a visiting diver offered 
him $500 for. 

"If he offered me that much, I wonder 
what it's really worth," Haroon joked. 

So far, the government has placed no 
restrictions on taking home such 
valuable finds. The types of bottles are 
quite varied, from hand blown black 
and brown bottles that date to the 1600s, 
to bottles that are torpedo shaped. 

However, it's not easy to find truly 
rare bottles in mint condition. But the 
hunt—and the hope—are what makes 


Bottle hunting can be 
very productive in 
Carlisle Bay. 
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the bottom grubbing fun. Actually, 
you're more likely to hit the jackpot here 
than in any of our state lotteries. Please 
note that I said "you are;" I found a 
couple of keepers but nothing remotely 
approaching the value of Haroon's 
French wine bottle. 

Not only did the morning's dive 
change my opinion of shallow-water 
wrecks, it helped me to rethink Bar¬ 
bados' stature in terms of a diving vaca¬ 
tion. On my initial visit a couple of years 
back, my impression was that Barbados 
was a good place for a Caribbean vaca¬ 
tion if you also wanted to do a little 
diving—emphasis on "little." But the 
more I see of the island, the more I 
realize the variety of wrecks is itself 
1 enough of a reason to visit; the land ac¬ 
tivities now rank as second choice. 

Barbados, a stunningly beautiful 
island located in the deep Caribbean, is 
1,612 miles southeast of Miami and 575 
miles southeast of Puerto Rico. The 
easternmost Caribbean island, its loca¬ 
tion puts Barbados off the most heavily 
traveled tourist path. Barbados has 
nonetheless been attracting visitors 
since the 1700s. 

It was one of the earliest outposts of 
the British empire, and from its 
founding ranked as a favorite wintering 
spot for the English gentry, who be¬ 
lieved that bathing in the turquoise 
waters would cure or prevent a variety 
of illnesses. Barbados' bountiful fruits 
and vegetables and its warm tropical 
climate were probably the most impor¬ 
tant medicinal qualities, especially in 
contrast to the foods and climate of 
home. With such a long tourism history, 
Barbados offers much more to do than 
most Caribbean islands, including visits 
| to some of the oldest English homes in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

To divers, however, the underwater 
ruins are more remarkable. Just offshore 
in front of the Grand Barbados is the 
Friars Craig, a Dutch island freighter that 
sank in 1985 just a quarter mile offshore 
in 50 feet of water. The fish swarm the 
deck at 30 feet, making it another 
relatively shallow dive. Although the 
cargo holds have caved in and the stern 
has broken away from the main deck, 
the stern is still intact, allowing a swim 
inside the cabin and through the engine 
room. 

Barbados' real showpiece is the 
365-foot, World War II vintage Greek 
freighter, the Stavronikita. One of the 
most dramatic wrecks in the Caribbean, 
it was gutted by fire and sunk 
deliberately in 1978 with 200 pounds of 
strategically placed explosives. The 
Stavronikita sits upright just 400 yards 
from shore in 150 feet of water. You don't 
have to go anywhere near that deep to 
enjoy a good view. A forward mast rises 
to within 25 feet of the surface, while 


the deck is at 90 feet. 

Perhaps the best overall view is from 
the Stavronikita's deck, looking skyward 
to the huge triangular struts of the for¬ 
ward mast. The ship is loaded with 
hundreds of sergeant majors that make 
a dramatic sight with the mast in the 
background. For those who like deep 
dives, the huge prop is still intact below 
the fantail. 

For most divers, wrecks are usually 
more intriguing than the low profile 
reefs (locally called "bars"). The reefs are 
mostly a forest of sea whips, big sea 
fans, and huge brain corals. Compared 
to the big coral mounds of Bonaire or 
Cozumel, these formations may be 
disappointing at first glance, but they 
are teeming with fish and small marine 
life ideal for macro photography. Local 
divers claim the reefs are low profile due 
to the prevailing currents and swells. 

Snorkelers will find plenty of good 
sightseeing in addition to the shallow 
wrecks. The Folkstone Underwater Park 
is a shallow trail that leads right from 
shore, with above-water markers to 
guide the way and underwater markers 
to explain what you're seeing. The 
underwater trail is just another element 
that helps make Barbados an unusual¬ 
ly good dive destination. 


As previously mentioned, topside ac¬ 
tivities in Barbados are among the most 
varied—perhaps the most varied—in the 
Caribbean. Whether it's shopping, 
sightseeing, hiking, golf, tennis, deep 
sea fishing, or dining, Barbados has it. 
The capital city of Bridgetown is a main 
shopping and sightseeing area; just try 
to schedule your visit on a day when a 
cruise ship isn't in town so you can real¬ 
ly see the city when it is not so crowded. 

Bridgetown, was founded in the 
1630s; apparently named after an old In¬ 
dian bridge that spanned the 
Careenage. Today, modern sportfishing 
boats are available for charter from this 
same spot. The sand-colored parliament 
buildings, built in 1871, tower over the 
city, looking more like churches than the 
seat of government, They are right next 
to Bridgetown's Trafalgar Square, 
wherein stands a statue of Britain's Lord 
Nelson. This is not an imitation of Lon¬ 
don's Trafalgar Square. Lord Nelson was 
highly admired in these parts and the 
statue honoring him predates London's 
by 27 years. 

Outside Bridgetown, the sightseeing 
is extremely varied, from tours of old 
sugar plantations to wildlife refuges to 
underground caves and old church¬ 
yards. It takes at least two days to ex- 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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BY RICHARD E. EASTON , M.D. 

CALL ME 

inthe Morning 


Illustration by Nick Fain 


icture azure water with 
150-foot visibility, and you 
are there, at 60 feet or so, 
nearing the end of the first 
dive of the day. Your 
"thumbs up" signal tells your buddy 
and the divemaster you're heading up. 
Watching your smallest bubbles float 
toward the surface, you safely ascend. 

If all is going so well, I ask, why do 
you look so frustrated? The answer is a 
familiar one. You used up your air 
supply after only 18 minutes at 60 feet! 
So YOU are going up, but everyone else 
will continue diving the reef for much 
longer. Really great! Another chance to 
hear about the huge grouper THEY 
spotted, and the inevitable gripe from 
someone who is forced to surface with 
over 500 pounds of air in his tanks after 
90 minutes at 80 feet. How does he do 
it? Doesn't he breath? You're sure there 
is a trick to making your air last longer, 
but no one has told you what it is. 

The trick is to understand the dive in 
terms of how hard you are working dur¬ 
ing its various phases. Underwater ex¬ 
ertion burns up air. The harder you 
work, the faster you use air and the 
faster it will be gone. The answer is to 
visualize each trip in three parts (before, 

Richard Easton, M.D. is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas Medical School and the Harvard 
University School of Public Health. He is present¬ 
ly collaborating with his wife Fran, a Doctor of 
Psychology on a book tentatively titled, Diving 
Secrets: Essential Keys to Diving Fun and 
Safety. 


during, and after the dive) and analyze 
the work involved to eliminate excess 
effort. 

Exertion begins when you carry your 
gear aboard the boat. For some the boat 
ride can be tiring in itself, especially if 
the seas are bumpy. Work continues as 
you eear up and enter the water. 

The excitement of diving a new site, 
the work of getting your gear on, and 
the boat trip all play a predive part in 
air management. Divers experiencing 
problems need a system to constantly 
remind them to conserve energy. Per¬ 
sonally, I keep my act clean with 
S-O-A-P. Keeping the acronym S-O-A-P 
in mind helps me review, remember, 
and most importantly apply energy¬ 
saving ideas on every dive. 

S-O-A-P stands for Submerge (or im¬ 
merse, Observe, Assess, and Practice. 
Repeat it to yourself frequently to re¬ 
main aware of the need to reduce both 
physical and mental work and, 
therefore, prolong your air supply. For 
instance. Submerge (immerse) your mind 
in dive preparation the night before the 
trip. Observe what you need to do to 
prepare your gear; Assess the com¬ 
pleteness of your preparation; Practice 
getting your gear ready in the most 
efficient way for each dive. 

On the boat and over the dive site, 
submerge (immerse) yourself in 
evaluating the dive companions you 
have been thrown together with, observe 
what they do and how they do it, assess 
who you want to stay away from, and 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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CRYSTAL CLEAR 

Lake Tahoe is a gem of a dive 
site high in the Sierras . 




BY JONI DAHLSTROM 

Photos by Adam Zetter 

T he three divers strapped on 
B.C.s and pulled fins over 
their booties. The boat bare¬ 
ly rocked in the sheltered 
bay. Surrounded on all sides 
by walls of rock several hundred feet 
high, with pine trees on the ridges and 
ledges at the top, the site was complete¬ 
ly sheltered. There was a narrow gap in 
the rock walls at the far end of the bay, 
and through it the divers could see the 
open waters of Lake Tahoe and in the 
distance, more mountains on the far 
side. One by one, the divers entered the 
water, with a back roll off of the small 
boat. Beneath them was an intact 
sunken barge, with bottles, plates, and 
all sorts of shipboard debris scattered 
over the sand. 

The depth was practically impossible 
to guess as the crystal waters of the lake 
made the wreck seem more vivid and 
closer than it was. Each detail appeared 
sharper and crisper than it could have 
topside. Even if the barge had been 80 
feet deep, the divers felt that they still 
could have seen the tiny details of every 
hinge and screw from the surface. The 
actual depth of the wreck ranged from 
five to 35 feet, at the point where they 
dropped onto the barge it was about 25 
feet. 

At more than 6,000 feet above sea 
level, Lake Tahoe, which forms part of 
the boundary between California and 
Nevada, is not often thought of as a dive 
destination. Tahoe is more commonly 
associated with its great ski resorts and 
casinos. Yet, it is a great dive spot. 

The beautiful mountain lake is set in 
the high Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Even Mark Twain couldn't resist describ¬ 
ing the water as "not merely 
transparent, but dazzlingly, brilliantly 
so." Beyond the clear water, which is free 
of current, surge, and salt that has to be 
rinsed from your gear, diving in a deep 
freshwater lake is completely different 
from anything the ocean can offer. It 
isn't merely the change from marine to 
aquatic life, or salt to fresh water, or the 
high elevation; Tahoe is unlike anything 
most divers have ever experienced. 

"Take the Rubicon Wall for example," 
said Neal Melton, owner of the Diving 
Edge, "I took a group of advanced 
divers off there yesterday, and it was so 
awesome. I mean, there you are on this 
ledge at 80 feet and directly below you 
is another ledge at 110 feet, and you 
know you can't go down there, you just 
can't. And beyond that ledge, the wall 
drops off for what looks like forever. The 
lake is over 1,000 feet deep. I think this 
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is different from diving walls in the 
ocean, because there isn't a lot of stuff 
growing on it. There is nothing to hide 
the fact that this wall just drops down 
farther than you can go." 

Tahoe divers can choose from several 
walls and a number of dive spots with 
bizarre rock formations. There are also 
the wrecks of barges and pleasure boats, 
sunken planes, old piers, and Indian 
rock paintings. Divers can swim within 
schools of kokanee salmon, or harvest 
bags of delicate crawfish for dinner. 
There are also many spots with antique 
bottles, and what amounts to scads of 
historic debris. Since diving is a relative¬ 
ly new sport in the lake, most of the div¬ 
ing areas are still pristine. Underwater 
Tahoe remains an unspoiled dive 
destination. 


Contrary to what most divers would 
think, Tahoe can be a year-round dive 
spot. In fact, a winter or spring trip pro¬ 
vides the perfect chance to dive, snow 
ski, and catch a few casino shows in a 
single vacation. Though the lake never 
ices over, it still gets cold. Winter 
temperatures can drop below 40 degrees 
and dry suits are essential. By the 
middle of summer, the surface waters 
of the lake will have warmed to about 
70 degrees; comfortable for regular 
wetsuits. 

The water is at its clearest during the 
winter. Late summer, when the water is 
warmest, is the time to see lots of 
aquatic life. The algae bloom causes 
freshwater shrimp, crawfish, trout, and 
salmon to move from deep to shallower 
waters. 

Freshwater fish like trout and salmon 
are wary of divers. Most of the time it 
is tough to get close to them. However, 
by August, the kokanee salmon will be 


gathering into schools off of ledges often 
within a hundred feet of the surface. For 
a few months, the fish are less timid as 
they prepare to migrate up the rivers to 
spawn. During this time, they make 
great photo subjects. Kokanee are 
merely small landlocked sockeye 
salmon. Since they cannot migrate to 
the sea, they settle for the lake. Divers 
cannot spear game fish in the lake, 
which means no trout or salmon. 

"The real time to dive," said Melton, 
"is during a full moon. Tahoe just comes 
alive then. You seem to get a lot more 
life out at night, and the moon is so 
bright, it's almost like daylight down 
there." 

The first thing any diver who is used 
to the ocean is likely to notice about 
Tahoe, is that the rocks and sand are 


fairly barren. There is usually a layer of 
algae on the rocks, but nothing like 
marine algae. It is a different type of en¬ 
vironment; look close and you can find 
all sorts of snails, worms, crawfish, and 
clams, not with the size and abundance 
of a marine ecosystem, but there is life 
on the lake bottom. 

Though game fish are off limits to 
hunters, Tahoe holds an incredible 
harvest, crawfish; also known as 
crawdads or crayfish. They look like tiny 
clawed lobsters, and though smaller, 
they taste every bit as good. This may 
be the most widespread and overlooked 
food source in the United States. 
Crawfish of one species or another, are 
found in almost every lake and river in 
North America. The larger adults in 
Tahoe are usually more than three 
inches long. It takes a few to make a 
meal, but there is no closed season and 
no bag limit on crawfish. Catch a few 
handfuls and cook them Cajun style. 

(Please turn to page 51) 
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O ne of the better food 
trends to recently sweep 
the nation is Cajun cook¬ 
ing from Louisiana. Not 
only is this one of the 
finest forms of cuisine native to North 
America, the dishes are perfectly suited 
to freshwater divers. 

Cajun cooking is one of the few 
cuisines that features species like 
crawfish and carp, both of which are 
found in almost every freshwater body 
of water in the United States. Crawfish 
are also called crayfish and crawdads, 
but they look like tiny clawed lobsters, 
and their taste is even more delicate 
than their larger saltwater relatives. 
American crawfish range in length from 
one to three inches. Tasmanian crawfish 
on the other hand, can top eight 
pounds. It takes quite a few of our 


native crawfish to make a meal, 
anywhere from six to 12 per person, but 
there are no limits or closed seasons in 
most states. 

The part of the crawfish that is eaten 
is the tail. They can be shelled before 
serving, or serve them whole and let 
your guests crack them open. 

For authentic Cajun recipes, we talk¬ 
ed to Louzel Rogers, owner of Dixie's, 
a gourmet Cajun/creole restaurant in 
South Lake Tahoe. Louzel lived in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans for 
many years, and spent most of her life 
in and near Louisiana. 

"In Cajun and creole cooking, we 
base a lot of our recipes on what we call, 
the 'holy trinity,' " said Louzel. "That is 
onion, bell pepper, and celery. Almost 
all of our recipes use all three items. 

"This cuisine has its roots in French 


cooking, tracing from the Arcadians 
who settled in Louisiana. And it also 
has strains of Spanish, since Louisiana 
was held by the Spanish for a longer 
time than by the French. And then the 
slave trade based in New Orleans 
brought Caribbean and African 
elements. It is a very good and very rich 
cuisine when done properly." 

Louzel's Crawfish Cajun Popcorn is a 
tasty appetizer, while the Crawfish 
Etouffe makes a delicious main course. 
These are both authentic recipes, 
prepared the way they should be in the 
South. We have also included a very 
basic recipe for serving crawfish in their 
own juices. For the recipes that require 
only the tail meat, cook the crawfish as 
described in the Simple Crawfish 
Recipe, then remove the meat from the 
tails after the crawfish are cooled. 



Crawfish Etouffe 


SEAFOOD SAMPLER 

Cajun Popcorn 







BY JONI DAHLSTROM 


Celebrating 

CRAWHSH, 
CRAYFISH, AND 
CRAWDADS 

Crawfish Cajun Popcorn 

Cleaned cooked crawfish tails six to 12 
per person, about a pound, following 
Simple Crawfish Recipe. 

1 cup flour 

1 egg 

1 cup of milk 
Vi teaspoon garlic powder 
Vi teaspoon paprika 
Vi teaspoon white pepper 
Vs teaspoon cayenne pepper 
Vi teaspoon salt 

In a small plastic bag, combine Vi teas¬ 
poon of salt, Vi teaspoon of white pep¬ 
per, Vs teaspoon cayenne pepper, Vi 
teaspoon paprika, Vi teaspoon garlic 
powder. Add crawfish to bag and shake 
to coat with seasoning. Add 1 cup of 
flour to the bag, shake to coat. Remove 
crawfish, save the seasoning mixture. 

Mix 1 egg with 1 cup of milk in a small 
bowl. Add Vi teaspoon salt, V* teaspoon 
garlic powder, Vi teaspoon paprika, and 
Vi teaspoon white pepper to milk mix¬ 
ture. Place the crawfish in the bowl, 
then drain the milk mixture. Place the 
crawfish in the seasoning mixture in the 
plastic bag again, and shake to coat. 
Each should now be individually 
coated. 

Drop crawfish in vegetable oil, 
preheated to about 375 degrees. It 
should be very hot. Cook until golden 
brown, this only takes a few minutes. 
Do not overcook. 


Found in most bodies 
of fresh water, these 
small cousins of the 
lobster are perfect for 
Cajun cooking. 


Simple Crawfish — 
Crawfish A La Nage 

Clean the crawfish while they are still 
alive. To do this, pull out the tail fin, 
with a long pull, to remove the stomach 
and intestinal vein. When they are 
cleaned, place the crawfish in a pot of 
boiling water, seasoned with the white 
part of a leek, a handful of fresh parsley, 
1 chopped carrot, and 3 tablespoons of 
vinegar. Don't cook longer than five to 
seven minutes. 

Serve piled high on a plate, with 
melted butter for dipping on the side. 



Crawfish Etouffe 

2 pounds of cleaned crawfish tails 
Vt cup finely chopped onion 

Vs cup finely chopped celery 
V4 cup finely chopped green bell 
pepper 

Vs cup finely chopped parsley 

1 cup finely chopped green onion 

3 cups chicken stock 

8 teaspoons vegetable oil 
Vi pound unsalted butter 
Vi cups flour 

Seasoning Mixture 

2 teaspoons salt 

Vi teaspoon cayenne pepper 
V 2 teaspoon white pepper 
1 teaspoon black pepper 
1 teaspoon sweet basil 
V 2 teaspoon thyme 

Combine seasonings in a small bowl, 
and set aside. 

Begin by making a roux. In a large 
heavy skillet or pot, heat the oil until 
very hot. Stir in flour, you must stir con¬ 
stantly cooking until the mixture turns 
a brownish color. Do not let it burn. 
Remove from heat, stir in all the 
vegetables, except the green onions. 
Add one tablespoon of seasoning 
mixture. 

Bring 2 cups of stock to a boil. 
Gradually add the roux and vegetables 
to the stock. Stir constantly until 
dissolved, about two minutes. Remove 
from heat. 

Place 1 stick of butter in a saucepan 
and melt over medium heat. Stir in 
crawfish and green onions, cook for two 
minutes. Add the other stick of butter 
and the final cup of stock to crawfish. 
Stir and cook until sauce is smooth, 
about five minutes. Add remaining 
seasoning mixture. 

Combine crawfish mixture and 
vegetable mixture and simmer for 5 
minutes. 

Serve over hot rice. S 
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Nine advanced students at the Divers Institute 
of Technology in Seattle, INA, rig a diver in a 
Mk-V helmet and provide air with a Mk-III 
hand pump to show how it was 50 years ago. 


BY E.R. CROSS 


'' BHHhc art of going underwater 
■ I"and remaining for a con- 
H siderable time." That's what 
;J diving is all about. But there 
are tremendous variations in 
this straightforward definition of diving; 
time underwater, reasons for diving, 
sport or commercial, equipment used, 
and many others. The Way it Was 
researchs, reviews, and comments on 
the broad range of all past diving events, 
be they technical, historical, or side 
splitting comicalities. Your comments, 
suggestions, photographs, or questions 
about the way it was in the yesteryears 
of diving are welcome. This is your 
column too. Address any inquiries to: 
Aqua-Field Publishing Company, 66 W. 
Illustration by Nick Fain Gilbert St., Shrewsbury, N.J. 07702. 

THE WAY IT WAS 


The Winter of 1934 

In early January, 1934, the salubrity of 
San Diego's climate was being badly 
tarnished by a cold wind and drizzly 
rain. Although not recognized at the 
time, I was being introduced to a career 
I was destined to follow for the rest of 
my life. This is the way it was on that 
blustery day in San Diego. 

If the days in "boot camp" (daze 
would be more appropriate) can be 
called a tour of duty, I had just com¬ 
pleted my first of several tours in the 
United States Navy. It was still morning 
and I was waiting for a motor launch 
from the U.S.S. Dobbin (AD-3). 

Everything I owned was sitting beside 
me on the pier at the Naval Training 
Station, San Diego, California. My ham¬ 
mock, shining from the energetic ap¬ 
plication of scrub brushes and salt-water 
soap, was wrapped tighly around my 
skimpy mattress, two blankets and a 



E.R. Cross is a pioneer in the field of diving. He 
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pillow. My seabag full of freshly scrub¬ 
bed clothes fit snugly into the tightly 
rolled bundle and was lashed in place 
with the shrouds of the hammock. All 
my worldly possessions were getting 
wet. I was getting wet and I was cold 
and more than a little irritated. 

The boat from the Dobbin finally ar¬ 
rived. A 50 motor sailor, which is a boat 
with no sails, no cover and no protec¬ 
tion from the rain or splash of waves 
soon headed into the wind toward my 
future home afloat. 

The U.S.S Dobbin was a nearly new 
destroyer tender. She was basically a 
floating supply, repair, refueling, and 
service base for a squadron of 13 
destroyers. We did everything for those 
speedy "tin cans" except fire their 
torpedoes and lay their depth charges. 
In the months to come, I found that 
wherever our "cans" went, we were sure 
to follow. 

We made the after gangway on the 
starboard side (the port side of the 
vessel was occupied by a bunch of 
destroyers). I shouldered my soggy 
possessions and climbed the steep, slip¬ 
pery, and swaying gangway to the main 
deck. I had been briefed on Navy 
etiquette when boarding a vessel. At the 


top of the gangway I stopped, faced 
aft, and smartly saluted the colors. I 
then saluted the officer of the deck, 
thinking he was at least an admiral. I 
think I said, "Sir, I request permission 
to come aboard, sir." I found out later 
the real officer of the deck was in the 
wardroom having coffee and the man 
who met me at the gangway was the 
quartermaster of the watch; a chief petty 
officer with many years of service and 
all of them with good conduct. He could 
wear gold rank insignias and gold hash 
marks from shoulder to wrist on his left 
arm. Very impressive. But I was only 
slightly subdued and still irked at get¬ 
ting wet. 

The "admiral" took my transfer 
papers, signed me aboard, and directed 
me to my billeting station. To reach the 
mess deck where I would stow my ham¬ 
mock and clothes for the next several 
months, I had to go down one deck and 
then forward to about amidships. The 
passageway on the deck was narrow. 
Probably halfway to my assigned 
station, one of the shrouds of my ham¬ 
mock caught on the handle of a piece 
of equipment lashed to the bulkhead. 
Still somewhat peeved, I gave the ham¬ 
mock a yank and said something to the 


effect, "What is that damned thing?" 
Little did I dream how well I would get 
to know that "thing" in future years. 

The master at arms, a tough old 
bos'n's mate I would get to know better 
and like more than I did at that mo¬ 
ment, showed me where I could spread 
out my clothes and bedding to dry. He 
did not, by the way, wear gold hash 
marks and insignia. He probably earned 
and deserved his red ones. Then he 
showed me my new "home" from 
forepeak to steering engine room; from 
bridge deck to bilges. No space was 
omitted. The inspection was completed 
at the forward bos'n's locker. By then I 
was a slightly dazed seaman second 
class (my promotion from apprentice 
seaman had taken place two days 
before). I had no idea a ship could be 
so big and so confusing—or so embar¬ 
rassing. When the chief told me to 
report for work assignment to the for¬ 
ward (he pronounced it "fored") bos'n's 
locker, I started aft. Such was my first 
day on board the Dobbin. 

The next morning I was assigned to 
a deck crew whose cleaning station was 
just forward of the gangway. In addition 
to the wooden deck that had to be kept 
shiny-white by weekly doses of 
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holystoning, there was a lot of equip¬ 
ment with what appeared to be tons of 
brass to be shined daily. One such piece 
was the "thing" on which the shrouds 
of my hammock had fouled. It was a 
box-like piece of equipment about 30 
inches square by perhaps 48 inches 
high. Axle stubs protruded from op¬ 
posite sides. Its dozen brass plates and 
fittings had to be shined daily. 

Perhaps two weeks later I was giving 
this equipment my best brass polishing 
routine when two men in working (for 
some reason called "undress") blue 
uniforms approached. Each man wore 
a small blue and white embroidered in¬ 
signia sewn on the left upper arm of 
their uniforms. They thought I was pret¬ 
ty naive when I had to ask them what 
the insignia indicated. Since the insignia 
was obviously a diving helmet perhaps 
they were right. However, I could have 
told them we didn't have very many 
divers on the cattle ranch I worked on 
in southeastern Oregon before I signed 
up in the Navy. In any event, they did 
add to my limited store of knowledge 
about things Navy when they told me 
the device with all the brass was a hand 
pump for supplying air to divers while 
they were working underwater, they 
also told me most of their diving was 
done with air supplied by that hand 
pump. 

A few days later, the divers came by 
again and I was assigned to help them 
perform routine maintenance on the 
hand pump. This was a standard. Navy 
Mark III, two-cylinder pump. The 
wooden box part of the pump system 
housed the cylinders, pistons, con¬ 
necting rods air and water reservoirs, 
and the valves and fittings for air hoses. 
The entire assembly was secured in a 
cast-iron frame. 

Two huge wheels were bolted to the 
steel bulkhead over the pump. They 
were flywheels for the pump. Made of 
cast-iron, each weighed 250 pounds. 
They were mounted to the stub axles, 
one on each side of the pump. When 
used to supply air for diving, two 




A Navy Mk-III 
hand pump like 
the one used by 
the author for his 
first dive. 


handles about four feet long were 
secured, one to each flywheel. While 
divers were down, a crew of six men, 
three on each of the handles, turned the 
flywheels, the crankshaft and the 
pumping system. For deep work, there 
were three such six-man crews. They 
were rotated every 15 minutes and if 
everybody pumped hard, a diver could 
work at a depth of 90 to 100 feet with 
adequate air. 

Perhaps a month later, I spent my first 
day on a diving job. My divers were 
going to inspect the propellers on one 
of our "cans." The diving would be con¬ 
ducted from a 50-foot motor launch 
moored alongside the destroyer. A 
diving manual had been loaned to me 
by one of the divers. I knew where 
everything went and was "sort of" in 
charge of the deck crew assisting with 
the underwater inspection. I was also 
one of the crew that manned the pump 
to provide air for the divers. It was about 
this time that I decided the divers had 
the better part of the deal when com¬ 
pared to the pump crews. I determined 
to change my status as quickly as 
possible. 

By hard work, attention to keeping 


every piece of diving gear in brilliantly 
shining condition, a great deal of study 
and a lot of dressing in and out of full 
helmet gear and "dry dives" in the 
diving locker, I passed the tests required 
to make an actual dive in the harbor. I 
soon made that qualifying dive and was 
designated a diver second class. I could 
wear a blue and white diver patch on 
my left sleeve. No matter that it had a 
small 2 (for second class) in the center 
of the breastplate. 

In July, 1934, six months before my 
21st birthday, at Kure Island, the 
westernmost atoll in the Hawaiian 
chain, I made my first open-water dive. 
One of our cans had fouled an anchor 
and we were called on to help in 
clearing it. 

Following the last dive, I was decom¬ 
pressed for a few minutes at the 10-foot 
stop. My thoughts went back a few 
short months to my first wet, wintry day 
on the Dobbin when my hammock 
shrouds got tangled on the axle stubs 
of the diver's hand pump. I wondered, 
"Has anyone ever got hooked on diving 
quite the way I did." Probably not. But, 
for me, that's the way it was, 55 years 
ago, in the winter of 1934. 
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BY BILL MANSFIELD 


PRINT IT! 

Unless publishing or slide shows 
are your goal , using color print 
film has many advantages. 


A re you tired of making ex¬ 
cuses because prints 
made from your under¬ 
water slides are disap¬ 
pointing when compared 
to the slide? Was it too dark that day or 
were you too deep to get good ambient 
light or is it that the photo store just can't 
seem to get the colors right? All of these 
reasons are probably true to some 
degree, but the fact is, unless you are 
making color separations from your 
slides, they simply aren't going to look 
like the ones in the magazines because 
they aren't made by the same precedure. 

Since most underwater photogra¬ 
phers are hobbyists, it seems un¬ 
necessary to adhere to strict "profes¬ 
sional" standards if your goals are not 
the same as theirs. If your goal is to 
decorate your home or office with your 
own underwater photographs, here are 
some suggestions that may help you im¬ 
prove your enlargements and still have 
perfectly acceptable slides if you want 
them. 

The key is abandoning traditional 
64-ASA slide film and switching to print 
film instead. In general, superior prints 
can be obtained from negatives when 
compared to prints made from slides. 
The new print films are much finer 
grain than those available in past years, 
and enlargements up to 20x30 inches 
can be made with very little visible 
grain. Prints of this size made from 
slides, especially when strobe 
photography is used, will have a 
tendency to lose details in the light and 
dark areas. You will find that print film 
will produce a more uniform image 
with even lighting and less contrast. 

If you go to a print film in the 200-ASA 
range, you will gain one and one half 
f-stops over 64-ASA slide film. If you 
consider that the exposure range for 
print film is at least a stop and a half on 


Bill Mansfield is a former research biologist with 
the University of North Carolina at Wilmington 
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each side of the advertised speed, you 
can gain at least 2 full stops over 
64-ASA. This can be especially im¬ 
portant when working deep. Since ex¬ 
posure calculations are not as straight¬ 
forward as they are at shallower depths, 
you can afford some mistakes and still 
produce good results. You also have the 
added advantage of having more depth 
'of field with the higher f-stops, and it's 
also easier to balance your photo with 
ambient light. 

Slides of excellent quality can be made 
from your best prints by simply having 
your local photo store copy your 
3x5-inch prints with 200-ASA Ekta- 
chrome. You have the convenience of 
prints, and you can still have a satisfac¬ 
tory slide made. Granted, the slide 
quality will not be as good as 64-ASA 
Kodachrome, but the quality is still good 
enough in many cases to be used for 
color separations if you want to publish. 

Cropping is also easy if you only want 
to use a portion of your print. You can 
even crop the picture and then make a 
slide from the cropped print. Most 
stores can handle blow-ups like this 
with little trouble. 

Editing is much easier than with 
slides; just spread the prints out on the 
table and ask your wife for an opinion. 
She'll be much more helpful than if you 
had run everyone out and set up the 
slide projector. Carry the prints around 
in your pocket and ask your friends for 
their opinions; it's much easier than 
having the dive crowd over to view 
slides. 

Before plunging into a new 
photography format, be certain as to 
what your ultimate goals are. If you are 
determined to publish, stick with slide 
film. There is no argument that superior 
transparencies can be obtained, and 
most publishers would rather deal with 
slides. However, if your goal is to sur¬ 
round yourself with your own 
photography, you may see significant 
improvement by using a film designed 
specifically to meet that goal. 
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BY DONALD WHITEHEAD 


B eing a professional under¬ 
water photographer some¬ 
times means having to see 
the world in black and white. 
It comes with the territory. 
The recreational photographer sees the 
underwater world in spectacular color 
and wants to capture it that way. Rarely, 
if ever, does the amateur shoot black 
and white. 

This is understandable considering 
the investment of money, time, and ef¬ 
fort required for this highly specialized 
form of photography. So why shoot 
black and white when the undersea 
world is vibrating before your face mask 
in vivid, living color? 

Primarily because there is a substan¬ 
tial cost savings. It's often said that film 
is the cheapest part of making good 
photographs. The more you shoot, the 
better your chances for great pictures 
even if only by sheer luck and weight 
of numbers. With prices being what 
they are today, black and white is 
definitely the cheapest way to shoot lots 
of film. 

There's also a great margin for errors 
in exposure, faster film speeds for low 
light and the convenience of viewing the 
final product in print form. 

When selecting a film, there are only 
two end products to consider: slides 
(transparencies) and prints. Slides are 
great. Their brilliant colors are dazzling 
up on the big screen. But projection has 
its drawbacks. The machine has to be 
set up, as does the screen. Once to 
slides are viewed; everything must be 
put away. It's also hard to keep an 
audience's attention in a darkened room 
for more than 20 minutes unless they 
are featured in the pictures. 

Projection will also degrade and even¬ 
tually destroy a slide over a period of 
time because of the intense heat and 
radiation of the lamp. This is why pro¬ 
fessionals never use original slides for 
their shows. Slides are also not archival. 
The image deteriorates over the years 
even if it is never projected. The max¬ 
imum life of an original transparency is 
between 30 and 50 years. So if a photo 
is worth seeing again and again, and the 
best ones always are, then the print is 
the only choice. Matted, framed and 
hung on a wall, they can be effortlessly 
viewed. Their accessibility makes for 
frequent and longer viewing—long 
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CHEAPSHOTS 

Black and white photos are not only 
inexpensive, they give the photographer 
a wide range of options. 


enough to quench the thirst for inspira¬ 
tion or pride of accomplishment. Year 
after year they'll be there to be enjoyed. 

Having selected the print medium, 
the photographer is then confronted 
with the choice between color and black 
and white. Color is generally (though 
no necessarily) more exciting, but, as if 
diving weren't expensive enough, color 
printmaking can be expensive when 
you get into enlargements. 

Black and white to the rescue! Let's do 
some comparison pricing. We'll use the 
35mm format for our comparison since 
it's the most popular among underwater 
photographers and produces profes¬ 
sional results. 

Now you can get some inexpensive 
prints from the local quick-print people 
in the booth in the supermarket parking 
lot but that's not worthy of your best ef¬ 
forts. An outstanding shot deserves the 
attention of a custom lab. 

For display purposes, an 11x14 inch 
print works well so we'll use that size 
for our comparison. Our total price in¬ 
cludes film, film development, an 8x10 
contact print (from negatives), and the 
11x14 custom print. 

There's a few different ways to make 


a color print depending on whether you 
shoot slide or negative film but the price 
works out to be about the same. The 
bottom line for the 11x14 inch, custom 
color print is $55-$60. For the 11x14 inch, 
custom black and white print the cost 
is only $29. These prices are taken from 
a random sampling of custom labs and 
are intended as a guide only. However, 
as a general rule, black and white is 
about half as much as color no matter 
where you have the work done. 

It's important to understand what a 
contact print is and how to use it to 
select images for enlargement. Contact 
prints are made by sandwiching film 
negatives between photographic paper 
on the bottom and a sheet of glass on 
top and then exposing it to a light 
source, the positive image formed on 
the developed sheet is exactly the size 
of the negatives and all 36 frames are 
"contacted" on a single 8x10 inch sheet. 
Slides don't need contacting since 
they're already a positive image, that is, 
what appears on the film is what you 
saw when you clicked the shutter. 

So now you have 36 little pictures on 
an 8x10 sheet, each one not much bigger 
than a postage stamp and you have to 
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with a modest rangefinder camera in a plastic 
housing. Kodak Plus-X film was exposed at 


the rated speed of ASA 125. The spotted 
skate, above, is about 5Vi feet in length. 

decide which of them to enlarge. You 
probably won't want them all enlarged 
because they won't all come out that 
good (no offense intended, the pros 
have a success ratio of about 40 to 1). 

To make your selection, carefully 
scrutinize each frame with an (inexpen¬ 
sive) 8x magnifying glass called a 
photographer's loupe. Any imperfec¬ 
tions such as fuzzines or bad composi¬ 
tion will be readily apparent. 

When you've chosen the frames you 
want printed, use the loupe to scrutinize 
those negatives against a strong light 
being careful not to get any fingerprints 
or scratches on the film. Handle the film 
only by the perforated edges. Check for 
critical sharpness which will be more 
noticeable on the film than on the con¬ 
tact print. Select only the sharpest 
negatives because when the image is 
enlarged, so are the flaws. Doing your 
own enlargements is a great hobby and 
with experience you can produce ex¬ 
cellent prints for the cost of the paper. 

Another advantage to shooting black 
and white underwater is the faster film 
speeds available. This allows for 
photography in low light without flash 
or with low power settings on the flash 


saving the charge on the battery and 
prolonging its life. The 510-volt battery 
used in my strobe cost as much as $30, 
so I'm always trying to conserve the 
charge. 

Some of the photos accompanying 
this article were made without flash 
which I sometimes prefer for a more 
natural rendition of the scene. Artificial 
light sometimes looks very artificial. 
Available light photography frees me 
from having to lug around a heavy, 
bulky strobe. I believe in streamlining 
my diving and photo gear to the ir¬ 
reducible minimum for a more com¬ 
fortable and safe dive (and a less weary 
diver). 

Existing light photography under¬ 
water is best done with black and white 
since there are no color shifts or bluish 
casts that always appear in color, espe¬ 
cially the faster color films. Black and 
white can also be shot at greater depths 
and in lower visibility because of its 
ability to be "pushed." 

Pushing the film is a trick used by 
photographers in dim light. The film 
speed on the light meter is set higher 
than the film manufacturer's rating. This 
requires special processing for a 
minimal extra charge, but provides a 
two-to-eight times increase in film 
speed. The negatives will gain contrast 
and graininess proportionate to the 
amount of push and will lose some 
shadow detail. This can be minimized 
with high-speed, fine-grain developers. 
Unfortunately, the lab isn't likely to 
offer them because the combinations of 
films and developers are too numerous. 

I recommend that serious photog¬ 
raphers do their own black and white 
film developing at home for greater 
image control. It's easy, inexpensive, 
and produces the best negatives, but it 
involves a technical discussion beyond 
the scope of this article. Check your 
photo store or library for source material 
on film processing. 

Black and white films also have a 
greater exposure latitude than color. 
Commercial labs can do a lot to com¬ 
pensate for over- or underexposed 
negatives in the printmaking process, 
much more than with color. So, if you 
have a tendency toward inaccuracy or 
the excitement of the dive eclipses your 
judgment, there is a greater chance of 
saving that once-in-a-lifetime shot. 

These films also keep better over time. 

I once exposed a roll of black and white 
and promptly misplaced it for a year 
and a half. When found and developed 
some 18 months later, the images were 
as crisp as if shot yesterday. The im¬ 
portant thing is to keep film free from 
humidity, which is more damaging than 
temperature changes. 

One last technical point. I do not 
recommend the use of filters when 


shooting underwater in available light. 
Filters work by subtracting, not adding 
light. This only serves to reduce the 
overall amount of light reaching the film 
when there is little enough light to begin 
with. 

The underwater environment is one 
of the toughest on earth to get con¬ 
sistently sharp photographs. Available 
light is often dim especially in colder 
waters where plankton concentrations 
are high and the sea takes on the con¬ 
sistency of bouillabaisse. Don't let that 
stop you. 

Some of my best photos were taken 
in the North Atlantic with visibility of 
only 12 feet! The rule of thumb is to 
shoot within one fifth of your visibility. 
A good wide angle lens will focus at a 
distance of two feet or less and close- 
up and macro lenses down to less than 
one foot, but you must choose your sub¬ 
jects well. 

Pushing the limits of photography is 
often the key to successful underwater 
pictures. Some may criticize the side ef¬ 
fects of these techniques but these are 
underwater scenes not studio sets. 
People expect them to look different. 
Pictures actually benefit from the higher 
contrast and graininess of pushed film. 
It frequently enhances that eerie "other¬ 
worldliness" associated with shipwrecks 
and denizens of the deep and adds 
punch to flat, dimly lit scenes. 

There is much more to be said for 
black and white photography under¬ 
water but like anything else, a steady 
diet of it will dull the appetite. Save it 
for those times when money's tight or 
the sea is like soup and it can make the 
difference between having photos or 
having none. It's a challenge, it's a 
discipline and it all depends on how 
hungry you are. The intrepid diver- 
photographer on a budget will feast his 
eyes on enduring images of submerged 
places untrampled by the masses and 
often unappreciated until rendered in 
their most basic form. $ 

This hermit crab photo is a close-up shot 
taken with flash at 40 feet in Massachusetts 
using Kodak Plus-X exposed normally (ASA 
125) and developed in Kodak Microdol. 
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The Longest-Casting Spinning 




No other spinning outfit 
on earth casts as far as the 
new Aero Performance 
Matched spinning rods 
and reels from 
Shimano. And for one 
simple reason: 

Because no 
other spinning 
outfit on 
earth was 
designed 
to virtu¬ 
ally elim¬ 
inate 

FRICTION 
—the single 
greatest enemy 
of long casts. 

There are 
three Aero 
Systems to 
choose from: 
the BeastMaster™ 

GTX Aero System, the 
CX SpeedMaster™ Aero System, 
and the TX Aero System. 


AeroGuides™ have 
higher frames than 
ordinary spinning rod 
guides. And smaller 
So they prevent line from 
slapping against 
your rod blank 
during 
your cast- 


▲ AeroBlanks™ are 
constructedfrom Graphite, so 
they ’re incredibly strong and 
remarkably lightweight. And, to 
reduce the friction of air resistance 
when you cast, AeroBlanks have a 
computer-designed Aerodynamic 
shape that enables them to cut 
through the air like a knife. 
So virtually every ounce of 
casting power is trans¬ 
mitted to the tip. And 
through to your lure. 


ATTENTION BIG 
WATER ANGLERS: All 
Aero 8-12A models come 
with smooth front drags to 


the primary 
cause of casting 
friction. (See 
illustration on 
opposite page.) And 
AeroGuides are only 
available from Shimano. 












Shimano's exclusive Aero Wrap m system eliminates distance-robbing 
line-against-line friction when you cast. How? By automatically wrapping your line in 
layers—owe layer of line far apart, the next layer of line close together. When you cast, 
the widely-wrapped line comes off the spool from back to front. Since there’s plenty of 
space between each loop of line, they can’t rub against each other and create friction. 

The closely-wrapped line comes off from front to back. So when each loop of line comes 
off, the loop in front of it is already out of the way. Aero Wrap also prevents each layer 
of line from digging into the one below it. The result is much less friction, and much 
longer casts. Aero Wrap. Only from Shimano. 






Standard spinning reel spools are designed to create friction. 


directly into the lip, then flies off 
in great, big, air-catching loops. 
AeroSpools™ longer, 


eliminates this 
problem by letting 
line glide over the 
barely touching it. 
So it flies off in 
smaller, tighter, 
friction-reducing 
loops. 


Get Aero Performance Matched spinning 
rods and reels at a Shimano 
dealer near you. Because 
when it comes to 
making friction- 
eliminating, gravity- 
defying, World- 
Record-Breaking casts, 
absolutely nobody 

does it farther. AERO SYSTEMS 

in Carp., One Shimano Drive, Irvine, CA 92718. 














































BY D. HOLDEN BAILEY 


L ooking around at the glum 
faces, I couldn't remember 
ever seeing such a depressed 
looking group of divers and 
snorkelers. When they talked 
at all, it was in hushed, subdued voices. 
Such despair was prompted by a very 
gray sky, with darker clouds hanging 
low over the water, as if poised for an 
assault. The farther offshore we went, 
the worse it looked. The weather 
forecast offered little hope for better 
conditions. 

I'd decided to make the all-day trip 
because I had already been on Puerto 
Rico for a week and hadn't done very 
much diving. Actually, I hadn't planned 
to do a lot of diving. After all, Puerto 
Rico is hardly reputed to be the diving 
mecca of the Caribbean. Serious divers 
seldom see more than Luis Munoz 
Marin International Airport, the hub for 
air travel in the Caribbean. They change 
planes en route to their final destination 
with hardly a sideways glance at what 
could be the next state. 

I had planned this trip mostly for 
sightseeing and photography, since the 
island isn't generally known to the 
diving world as a good place to get wet. 
Well, ignorance may be bliss, but it 
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almost caused me to miss some really 
good diving. In today's age of advanced 
communications and marketing, it's 
hard to understand why so little has 
been done to get the word out to the 
diving world. Maybe it's just because 
there are so many well-publicized 
destinations. 

We were over halfway to the deserted 
islands of Icacos and Palomino, when' 
the first ray of sunshine tentatively 
peeked through the clouds. The trans¬ 
formation of the group's mood from one 
of despondency to one of smiling 
hopefulness was a wonder to behold. 
Voices grew louder and I even heard 
someone laugh, as everyone started to 
act like vacationers again. As if en¬ 
couraged by the effect of its solitary 
beam of light on our group, the sun kept 
increasing its strength, each ray 
shouldering through the dark clouds 
and pushing them aside until there 
were only a few white, fluffy ones left 
in a brilliant blue sky. 

Thanks to the sunshine, we could 
now clearly see the reef below, as if it 
had suddenly, magically sprung into ex¬ 
istence. Fish could be seen swimming 
among waving, purple sea fans. 
Mounds of green brain coral and stands 
of golden elkhorn coral contrasted 
vividly with the stark white of the sandy 
bottom. 

Just ahead, one of the islands seemed 


Divers usually see 
Puerto Rico only as 
a gateway airport to 
the Caribbean, but 
the island offers 
much more for the 
adventuresome. 
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shark on its rounds. 





to hover over the ocean floor, as if 
levitated by the clear water. From this 
distance, it looked like an emerald 
brooch, encircled by a wreath of purest 
sugar. As we drew nearer, the emeralds 
turned into palm trees and the sugar 
into sand. 

As the group prepared to enter the 
water, roughly half were scuba divers, 
and the rest were snorkelers, I found it 
hard to believe these were the same 
people who had left the dock at Fajardo 
Harbor less than an hour ago. 

This was not a great reef when com¬ 
pared to those off the south shore of 
Puerto Rico, but it was still better than 
I would have expected to find here. The 
reef was formed much like the spur and 
groove formations so common in the 
Florida Keys. Long, finger-like ridges of 
coral were separated by clean, sandy 
areas. Since we only explored down to 
about 30 feet, shallow water varieties of 
hard coral such as brain, star, and 
elkhorn dominated the reef. Large 
purple sea fans were growing 
everywhere they could find a bare, hard 
surface to anchor. Invariably oriented 
facing the slight current, they were as 
good as arrows to navigate by as they 
gently swayed. 

Swimming past a colony of sea rods, 

I did a double-take as I noticed one 
branch had an eye. A closer look re¬ 
vealed a 3-foot trumpetfish, almost in¬ 
visible as he hung vertically and motion¬ 
less beside a gorgonian. If I had been 
a meal-sized fish, he could have easily 
inhaled me before I even knew a 
predator was nearby. As it was, his ex¬ 
cellent disguise served its other purpose 
of protecting him from discovery by 
even larger fish. He remained absolutely 
still as I took a couple of photos. I then 
reached slowly for his tail, and, as 
always, just when I knew I was close 
enough to get a grip on it, he zipped out 
of reach with one quick flip of his tail, 
only to repeat his disappearing act in 
front of a nearby sea fan. 

Back aboard the boat, while enjoying 
lunch in the sun, a beautiful trimaran 
approached the island, dropping her 
sails as she prepared to anchor. A party 
of about 15, mostly teenagers, joyously 
leaped into the shallow water. As I 
watched the youths cavorting in the 
clear water, luxuriating in its warmth, 

I compared this dive with ones I had 
taken on previous days off the south 
shore. 

Near Lahas is the small village of La 
Parquera. Known only as a fishing 
village in years past, it has recently 
begun developing into a popular resort 
center. Clean, economical lodging is 
available in guest houses and in two 
Tourism Agency sponsored paradores 
(Puerto Rico country inns). One hour 
away, by boat, is Phosphorescent Bay, 


where millions of microscopic, lumines¬ 
cent dinoflagellates impart an eerie glow 
to the water whenever it is agitated by 
any type of movement—boats, hands, or 
even fish. This rare phenomenon is best 
observed on moonless nights. 

While waiting for the other divers to 
arrive, I lay on my belly on the dock of 
La Parquera. I was watching a small 
school of Atlantic spadefish accom¬ 
panied by a solitary blue angelfish, 
swimming in the clear water beneath 
the dock. The captain said it rarely got 



this clear this close to shore. The near¬ 
shore waters are dotted with numerous 
mangrove cays whose nutrients cloud 
the water, but the wind was blowing 
onshore. 

Later, as we motored out to the first 
dive site, the water rapidly became even 
clearer as we left the mangrove area. 
The captain eased up on the throttle as 
we encountered ocean swells, and we 
settled back for a lazy 40-minute ride 
across the deep blue waters of the 
Caribbean. 

Once at the dive site I was totally sur¬ 
prised by the reef we encountered. 
Large barrel sponges and many varieties 
of coral grew along the edges of small 
ditches that ran out to the drop-off, 
which was at about 70 feet. Here, the 
reef spilled over the edge onto a near¬ 
vertical wall. I later learned from the 
captain that this wall ran continuously 
for 20 miles. Below 70 feet, plate corals 


dominated the surface of the reef. 

Exploring my way back toward the 
boat, I saw the divemaster struggling 
with something underneath a ledge in 
one of the ditches. He triumphantly 
emerged with his arms full of shark! 
Even though it was only a nurse shark, 
I thought he was being a little foolish. 
A lot of divers have been bitten by only 
nurse sharks, invariably after antagon¬ 
izing one in a similar manner. Even your 
Aunt Bertha's Siamese cat would prob¬ 
ably bite a stranger who had the auda¬ 
city to yank on its tail. "Oh well," I 
thought, "I guess I could take just one 
shot of the shark and diver, since he 
worked so hard." 

There were many very good dive sites 
on this side of the island, and they get 
relatively little diving pressure, even 
though there are several well-organized 
dive operations in the area. 

Fifteen miles offshore, about midway 
between Puerto Rico and St. Thomas, 
USVI, lies the island of Culebra. Many 
divers consider the diving around 
Culebra and its sister islands to be the 
best in the area. Declared a National 
Wildlife Refuge in 1909 by President 
Roosevelt, this area is a popular place 
for nature lovers, as well. There is at 
least one dive operation on the island, 
which features a live-aboard trimaran, 
and boats can be rented or chartered in 
the quaint little town of Dewey. Accom¬ 
modations can be had in one of the 
modest, but comfortable, guest houses. 
Visitors can get there by ferry from 
Fajardo, or by small plane from the Isla 
Grande Airport. 

When I turned my rental car in at the 
end of my stay, I was startled to find out 
that I had managed to drive over 1,000 
miles in less than a week on an island 
only 110 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
Puerto Rico offers a diversity of places 
and things to explore. So much, in fact, 
that I never did get to all the places I 
wanted to visit. 

Most first-time visitors start out in the 
San Juan metropolitan area, where the 
bulk of the island's population lives. A 
must-see is Old San Juan, a walled city 
steeped in history. There, for two days, 

I wandered around the narrow, blue- 
bricked streets, engrossed by the 
numerous shops offering jewlery, hand- 
woven hammocks, fiery Puerto Rican 
rum, and many things I didn't even 
recognize. Also in this area is El Morro, 
a fort started in 1540 for the defense of 
the city. Many battles were waged over 
the centuries at this fort, and I could 
almost hear the cannons roar and the 
battle cries of the soldiers when I 
strolled through the remarkably well- 
preserved fort. White clouds on the 
horizon could easily be mistaken for the 
Sails of an approaching armada. I im¬ 
agined the long-dead defenders must 
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have made this mistake many times as 
they watched for something they hoped 
they wouldn't see. 

"Out-on-the-island," as locals describe 
anywhere not in the San Juan area, I 
marveled at the many beautiful water¬ 
falls I found in the Caribbean National 
Forest. In the only rain forest in the U.S. 
National Forest system, I saw tiny, 
button-sized orchids, pink impatiens, 
and white ginger complementing the 
rich green of the lush foliage. The air 
was colored by blue-winged Puerto 
Rican parrots, and the cheep-cheeping 
of the tiny coqui tree frogs was music to 
my ears. 


TRAVELTIPS 

Dive Operations 

Rates for diving here usually run 
from $30 to $40 for a two-tank dive. 
All-day snorkeling/diving excursions 
to one of the deserted islands off¬ 
shore, including a picnic lunch, 
generally cost $60 to $80. 

The San Juan Scuba Center is 
located in the Condado area of San 
Juan. This dive shop offers beach 
dives off the Condado Plaza Hotel for 
divers with limited experience, boat 
diving at nearby Molar Reef, and 
all-day snorkeling/shallow diving 
trips to the Icacas and Palomino 
Islands near Fajardo. Phone: (809) 
721-1000, ext. 1361. 

Located in Fajardo, The Scuba 
Shop runs 2-tank trips to dive sites 
in this vicinity. Phone: (809) 
863-8465. 

Coral Head Divers probably dunks 
more divers than any of the other 
dive operations on the island. It is 
located near Humacao in the Palmas 
del Mar Resort community, an area 
of luxury homes and condominiums 
one hour from San Juan. Phone: 
(809) 850-7208. 

Better than a two-hour drive from 
San Juan, Parguera Divers is in La 
Parguera. Most of its customers stay 
on this side of the island. The reefs 
are much better developed in this 
area, and the water, being in the 
Caribbean, generally provides much 
better visibility than does the north 
side of the island, which is on the 
Atlantic. Phone: (809) 899-4171. 

Caribbean Marine Services is 
located on the island of Culebra and 
offers boat diving from a 50-foot 
trimaran. Live-aboard trips can also 


A large part of my mileage was run 
up semi-lost on the Panoramic Route, a 
simply gorgeous 165-mile network of 40 
roads which wind along the moun¬ 
tainous backbone of the island. From 
the tops of tropical mountains, my eyes 
feasted on breathtaking views of the dis¬ 
tant ocean. Colorful hibiscus grew wild 
on the sides of mountains leading down 
to tiny mountain valley villages. I 
stopped one morning before dawn, 
high on a mountain, and watched as 
one of these villages slowly awakened, 
emerging from the valley mists one 
twinkling light at a time. It was a sight 
I'll never forget. 


be arranged. Phone: (809) 742-3555. 

Where to Stay 

Visitors can find a place to stay on 
Puerto Rico to fit any budget. 

Tourism sponsored Paradores 
(Puerto Rican country inns) are 
located in many areas of the main 
island, as well as on some of the 
islands offshore. Rates per night are 
generally in the $35 to $50 range for 
a room for two people. Reservations 
or further information can be ob¬ 
tained by telephoning (809) 721-2400 
or (809) 721-2884. Guest houses, 
also located throughout Puerto Rico, 
offer rooms at similar rates. A full 
gamut of hotels and resort areas are 
scattered about the island, mostly in 
the coastal areas. Rooms can be had 
at bargain prices with package deals, 
or you can spend a mint and live 
like the rich and famous at one of 
the several luxury hotels and resorts. 
If you 're feeling lucky, many of the 
hotels in the San Juan metropolitan 
area have casinos. Some of the 
largest are the Caribe Hilton, 

Clarion, Condado Plaza, Sands, 

Hyatt Regency Cerromar, and Hyatt 
Dorado Beach hotels. 

Major hotel rates range be¬ 
tween $110 and $250 per room, per 
night. 

Considerably better rates can be 
obtained if you shop around a little 
for package deals. TWA Airlines, for 
instance, offers seven-night stays at 
the Clarion Hotel and Casino, in¬ 
cluding departure tax and airfare 
from the gateway cities of New York, 
Miami, Philadelphia, or Washington 
D.C., for as little as $469 per per¬ 
son, double-occupancy. Add-on rates 
for air runs from $50 for East-Coast 
cities to $200 for cities on the West 
Coast. Seven nights at the Sands 
Hotel and Casino start at $659. 


While walking on a perfect, palm- 
lined beach which seemed to run for 
miles with not another soul in sight, I 
stopped at the edge of the water and 
closed my eyes, facing offshore. This in¬ 
tensified my other senses, allowing me 
to savor the aroma of the salt water, its 
smell faintly tainted with the scents of 
faraway, unseen lands, the sun's 
warmth on my face, and the way the 
gentle breeze ruffled the hairs on my 
forearms, now blond from a week of 
tropical sunshine. 

Puerto Rico is certainly more than an 
airport and a strip of high-rise hotel 
casinos in San Juan. $ 


These rates are available during the 
off-season (mid-April through mid- 
December) and don’t include a 6 
percent government room tax, or a 
15 percent service charge on food and 
beverages, which is sometimes added 
to bills. 

All the major airlines service 
Puerto Rico. 

Getting Around 
There are a large number of car 
rental agencies located on Puerto 
Rico, especially in the San Juan 
metropolitan area. As would be ex¬ 
pected, the large numbers make for 
keen competition between the 
agencies, which benefits the 
customers. Compact sedans, for in¬ 
stance, can be rented for as little as 
$19.95 per day, with unlimited 
mileage. 

More Information 

Since 1917, Puerto Ricans have been 
U.S. citizens. Spanish is the primary 
language, while English is a strong 
second language. 

The currency is the U.S. dollar. 
Credit cards are accepted nearly 
everywhere. Passports are not needed 
for U.S. citizens. 

Bring light clothing, suitable for 
summer. The average temperature is 
77 degrees with dependable easterly 
trade winds keeping the skies sunny 
most of the time. Casual dress is the 
rule, but some establishments require 
informal evening wear; this usually 
means jackets for men and dresses or 
dressy pants for the ladies. 

Diving is good year-round on the 
Caribbean south coast, with water 
temperatures in the upper 70s to 
lower 80s. Visibility averages 60 to 
100 feet. Off the Atlantic coast on 
the north side, diving is not as 
dependable, with visibility usually in 
the 25- to 30-foot range. $ 
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TriuiaQuiz 


I his is the second Trivia Quiz I have authored for 
SCUBAPRO Diving and Snorkeling. I invite your 
comments and to share in challenging other readers to 
answer our questions which may be about diving or 
related subjects. Questions must have valid answers. 
When submitting a question enclose the answer you 
think is correct. 

Now, on with the Quiz. 

1, In our ventures underwater, we often see a constant 
association between two distinct kinds of marine life. 

This is called symbiosis, a Greek work meaning "to 
live together." For five Trivia points, what are the three 
generally accepted states of symbiosis? 

1 . _ 2 . _ 

3. _ 

2m In one of the three symbiotic states, there will be an 
association between two species in which one organism 
lives on or with the other and benefits from the relation¬ 
ship but without harm or benefit to the host species. For 
two more Trivia points, what is that form of symbiosis? 


3m Observant divers know that the underwater world is 
not "a silent world." Most diving areas are, in fact, 
quite noisy. Some of our noisiest neighbors being the lit¬ 
tle creatures called snapping shrimp. For six points mark 
one or more reasons why you think the snapping shrimp 
snaps. 

a. _ To stun small marine life so they can be used 

for food. 

b. _ To attract the opposite sex of the species. 

c. _ To call attention to the shrimp's territory. 

d. _ To repulse animals too large to stun 

4m In a previous Trivia Quiz, a question appeared regar¬ 
ding the "seven seas" and listed the five oceans with 
the Atlantic and Pacific divided into North and South. 

Of these the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian oceans are the 
most commonly recognized. For three more points: 


a. Which ocean has the largest area? 


b. Which ocean has the deepest water? 


c. Two of the three oceans have mid-oceanic ridges. 
Which ocean does not? 


5m Let's go from the world of the diver to divers and 
diving. You will recognize the famous divers listed below. 
Match their names with the titles of books they have 
written. Some are old timers and you get two full points 
for each correct answer. 


a. Victor Berge (1930) 

b. Robert F. Marx (1973) 

c. Dimitri Rebvikoff (1950s) 

d. Philippe Diole (1953) 


1. Free Diving 

2. The Undersea 
Adventure 

3. Pearl Diver 


4. The Lure of 
Sunken Treasure 


6m Mr. F. Romano was one of the truly great pioneer 
manufacturers of skin diving equipment in the early 
1940s. If you bought equipment from him, you 're really 
a mossback diver. For five points, what was the name of 
his company? 


7m Mr. Romano deserves another pioneering credit. He 
financed the production of what I believe to be the first 
color underwater motion picture. The film was made in 
Cozumel in the 1940s. 

a. For two points, name the film. _ . 

b. For three points, what Olympic medalist swimmer 
starred in the film? 


8m While on the subject of underwater films; for three 
points, who were the two noted divers who organized the 
first International Underwater Film Festival in the late 
1940s? 


and 
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3Y E.R. CROSS 


9. Anadromous fish, such as the salmon, spend most of 
their lives in the ocean and return to fresh water to 
spawn. There are some organisms, such as some eels, 
that spend their youth in fresh water and go to sea to 
spawn. For five points, what is the scientific name for 
those kinds of fish? 


10. Enough of science. Diving rubber products gain 
durability through the use of additives that prolong the 
life of the equipment. For example, carbon black makes 
SCUBAPRO rubber goods stronger and tougher. Get this 
right for five points. What ingedients are added to give 
resistance to environmental conditions such as sunlight, 
heat and air? 


11 . Considered by many to be the “father" of the div¬ 
ing decompression tables in America, Capt. George 
Bond, U.S.N. is also credited with what development in 
modem diving? Five points. 


12 . This is for the old-timers. While on the subject of 
the history of decompression tables, it was found that 
“decompression procedures" were first used in France in 
1854 to counter the symptoms of bends in caisson 
workers. For five more points to glory, the earliest 
“published" decompression tables used by the U.S. 

Navy about 1912 were called the C & R (for Bureau of 
Construction and Repair) Tables. 


13. The following names are well known in some div¬ 
ing circles. For 10 points, see if you can match the 
names of inventors with the diving equipment they in¬ 
vented. A clue. They all invented diving masks for com¬ 
mercial divers. 


a. Jack Brown 

b. Victor Berge 

c. Bev Morgan 

d. George Swindell 


1. Ohio Rubber Co. mask. 

2. Advanced Diving Equipment 
and Mfg. Co. mask. 

3. Desco mask. 

4. The first “Band Mask.” 



Sport diver wears a Desco mask in the mid 1940s. Air w 
a compressor on the surface. 


14. This should be a freebie, but is so important to 
remember that you can earn five points for a correct 
answer. In ascending from a dive the rate of ascent is 
part of, perhaps the only, decompression and should 
always be 60 feet per minute, regardless of table used. 








15. Another five pointer. This is for your own safety. 

A few kinds of marine life may be dangerous to a diver. 
One of the most important safety rules concerning 
marine life is to be able to recognize dangerous species 
and to know why they are dangerous. 

True _. False _. 

16. SCUBAPRO snorkels are well made, simple pieces 
of essential diving equipment. Yet they do require a cer¬ 
tain amount of care. Mark the appropriate maintenance 
procedures you should take in caring for your snorkel. 
Five points if you are right. 

a. _ Inspect the snorkel for obstructions. 

b. _ Wash thoroughly and dry after each use. 

c. _ Oil regularly to avoid cracking. 

d. _ Check condition of mouthpiece. Replace when 

it shows signs of wear or damage. 

17. Recent diving history. Mel Fisher is famous for the 
tons of gold and silver he and his hard-working and per¬ 
sistent crew recovered off Florida. For five more points, 
who is the best-known diver who found and recovered 
some substantial treasures off Bermuda? 


18. Besides the gold and silver both he and Mel Fisher 
found, some other valualbes were in the form of jewels. 


For five points, the most predominant gems found were: 

a. _ Diamonds b. _ Rubies 

c. _ Saphires d. _ Emeralds 

19. For four points, the largest body of water scien¬ 
tifically designated a "bay" is called, 


20. For another four points, it is located in: 

a. _ North America b. _ Asia 

c. _ Europe d. _ Africa 

You probably needed at least one of your dozens of books 
on diving to find the answers to all of these trivia ques¬ 
tions. Remember, SCUBAPRO reserves the right to be 
wrong. We were, partly, in one question in the last issue 
of Trivia Quiz. How many caught the reference to an eel 
being an anadromous fish. They are not. If you think we 
are wrong about other items, let us know. Also, take the 
time and have the fun of sending in your own trivia 
questions. Answers are on page 78. If you scored: 

0 to 25, your diving buddies can hook you. 

26 to 50, you can still be led astray. 

52 to 75, you can probably hook some other diver. 

76 to 100, you probably read SCUBAPRO magazine 
regularly. 

See you next issue. 8 
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MILE HIGH _ 

(Continued from page 29) ^m 

The best time of year to harvest 
crawfish is in the late summer when 
they gather in shallow water to mate. 
Spring is also good, as the females come 
into shallow water to release their eggs. 
In winter, most of the crawfish head for 
deeper water, although there are usually 
a few stragglers to be had in the rocks 
at less than 60 feet. 

The place to get started diving in 
Tahoe is at Sand Harbor. This is a "get 
your feet wet" beach dive that provides 
a chance to adjust your buoyancy to 
fresh water, and get used to diving at 
the high altitude. Sand Harbor has a 
gently sloping bottom, within a pro¬ 
tected cove. A lot of dive classes use this 
cove and they have left behind an old 
missile shell and a small barge for search 
and rescue practice. There is a good wall 
outside of the cove, and a lot of giant 
boulders divers will find interesting. 

There are plenty of well-preserved 
wrecks, barges, steamboats, planes, and 
cars in the lake. The barge in Emerald 
Bay is a good shallow water dive, but 
you need a boat to reach it. 

"This is one of the best wrecks I have 
ever been on," said photographer Adam 
Zetter. "Maybe it is the lack of current 
and surge that has saved the wreck, but 
it is still in one piece. And there is a lot 
of stuff all over it, like old plates that you 
can still read the lables on. There are old 
bottles scattered literally everywhere. 
And then a salmon swam right out of 
the wreck and practically into my face. 
It was a great dive." 

There are other barges that divers 
have found in Tahoe, and probably 
another dozen will be found over the 
next few years. There is a Model T Ford 
in Emerald Bay. Outside of Emerald Bay, 
and about a quarter of a mile north, is 
a cove with waterfalls and a wall that 
few divers have ever been on. 


There are also newly discovered In¬ 
dian rock paintings, near Stateline, at 
the north end of the lake. There isn't any 
official information on the paintings yet, 
but the local divers believe the paintings 
could be 10,000 years old, since they had 
to be painted before the lake rose to its 
present level. 

Before making a dive in Tahoe, there 
are safety factors that any diver should 
take into account. The first is the change 
in buoyancy from salt water to fresh 
water. Any advanced dive manual can • 
supply conversion tables that will help 
you to estimate the correct amount of 
weight for diving in fresh water. Basical¬ 
ly, freshwater diving requires less 
weight. 

The next hurdle is more difficult to 
deal with, and that is altitude adjust¬ 
ment for yourself and your gear. To start 
with, most depth gauges are saltwater 
calibrated to sea level; they are not ac¬ 
curate at the high altitudes of the lake. 
A gauge that worked fine in San Diego, 
will read 30 feet when you are at 40 feet 
in Lake Tahoe unless it has a "zeroing 
ring" which can be used to adjust the 
gauge. Dive stores in Tahoe rent gauges 
that are correctly calibrated and adjusted 
for the area. They can also help you pro¬ 
file a dive around your own equipment, 
by adjusting for the erroneous readings. 

Once your equipment is in order, the 
next step is to plan your dives. There are 
several high altitude adjustment tables 
on the market and in dive manuals. 
Melton uses the E.R. Cross Formula or 
the Practical High Altitude Tables. 
Melton is very conservative with any 
dive plan, always building in a good 
margin of safety by usually moving up 
two boxes on his table for safety, rather 
than the one box that is standard for a 
lot of sport divers. Ascent times must 
also be slower at high altitude. Melton 
trains his classes to ascend at 1 at¬ 
mosphere per minute. 

The final consideration is the max¬ 


imum altitude you will be at within 12 
hours of the dive. 

Melton said, "The pass is over 8,000 
feet, and a lot of people coming up from 
near sea level don't realize they are off¬ 
gassing from the time they get here. Just 
by coming to Tahoe, you are in a 
repetitive dive group. If you have ar¬ 
rived in Tahoe within the past 12 hours, 
or will leave within the next 12 hours, 
your diving must be planned to take 
into account the highest point of your 
journey. You must use the highest eleva¬ 
tion you will be at within that time for 
the calculations." 

"Most of our diving is from boats," 
said Melton. "A lot of the shoreline is 
privately owned, so you need a boat to 
get to the best spots." You can easily find 
boats to rent in Tahoe, or trailer your 
own. However, in bad weather the lake 
gets vicious, and there isn't an emergen¬ 
cy service for rescues. 

With a little caution, Tahoe can be a 
very fine and safe dive. There is a lot of 
history beneath the surface of the lake 
that still remains to be discovered, and 
divers will be the people who find it. 
This may be the one vacation spot 
where you can combine diving with a 
number of other activities such as rock 
climbing, hiking, skiing, gambling, or 
fishing. 

There are plenty of hotels and camp¬ 
grounds around Lake Tahoe. The hotels 
will be booked solid on Thanksgiving 
and the New Year, so make reservations 
before you go on big ski holidays. And 
even when the days are warm in sum¬ 
mer, the nights can be below freezing, 
so bring warm camping gear no matter 
what time of year you visit. The only 
dive shop in Tahoe at this time, is the 
Diving Edge, 176 B Shady Lane, P.O. 
Box 2978, Stateline, NV 89449. Phone: 
(702) 588-5262. 

Sierra Dive Co., 104 E. Grove St., 
Reno, NV 89502. Phone: (702) 825-2147 
also serves the lake. e 


(Q* 


c'mon & safari with us!. 


from $595/diver 
ir from LAX 

from $822/diver 

r from LAX 


SCUBA CABO 

6 days/5 nights/3 days dive, 

GRAND CAYMAN 

5 nights condo/4 days dive, 

LA PAZ from $968/diver 

7 days/7 nights/6 days dive, lunches, air from LAX 

FIJI from $1399/diver 

9 days/7 nights/5 days dive, air from West Coast 

800/821-6670 (Nationwide), 800/262-6670 (Calif, only), 213/546-2464 


RED SEA from $1799/diver 

8 days/7 nights/5 days dive, air from West Coast 

TRUK/POHNPEI from $1850/diver 

9 days/7 nights/3 days dive, 1 tour, air from West Coast 

Contact: ^ C* f * 
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BY CLARK ADDISON 


PersondDiveSonar 

CHARTS THE WAY 


A digital readout on the 
SCUBAPRO Personal 
Dive Sonar indicates the 
distance to objects 
underwater. 


H ave you ever considered 
becoming a human 
sonar? We used to play 
that role in the clear 
waters off Baja's Sea of 
Cortez. Aboard an inflatable boat run¬ 
ning at trolling speed, one diver would 
hang over the side with his head in the 
water. Anytime he saw something 
through his mask that looked like a reef, 
he would wave an arm. We would stop 
the boat, throw out the anchor, and 
hope we were where we wanted to be. 
If visibility was 50 feet, and the reef was 
60 feet deep, the technique left lots to 
be desired. 

Clark Addison is a free-lance writer and photog¬ 
rapher living in California who frequently writes 
about new diving products. 



Now that SCUBAPRO'S Personal 
Dive Sonar is here, human Fathometers 
are obsolete. As a matter of fact, several 
difficulties confronting divers are now 
passe. Consider the following scenarios: 

□ You are swimming on the surface in 
a new area looking for any kind of reef. 
Underwater sounds tell you there's one 
out there somewhere, but you don't 
want to waste the time and effort of 
making repeated dives, with the distinct 
possibility of finding nothing. 

□ You are swimming an underwater 
compass course over a sand bottom, 
looking for a reef or a wreck. With 
25-foot visibility, everything in the 
distance fades into a blue-green mist. If 
only there were some way to make sure 
you were headed in the right direction 
before passing by the objective. 

□ You and your buddy have become 
separated underwater. Ascending a few 
feet, you look for his bubbles, but can't 
see anything. You would rather not have 
to go all the way to the surface to find 
him. 

□ Diving on a deep wreck, you are 
close to the limits of the tables, and 
know that some safety decompression 
is required. Therefore, you want to be 
sure to ascend on the anchor line. 
However, the more interesting parts of 
the wreck are some distance from the 
anchor. It would be good to have a 
foolproof way to locate the anchor line 
quickly when ascent time arrives. 

□ Swimming underwater, you come to 
the edge of a drop-off. Before de¬ 
scending, you would like to know how 
much farther it is to the bottom, to 
determine whether it fits into your dive 
plan. 
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Coordinated colors in good taste in products that reflect the ultimate in judgement. Coordinated masks, 
fins, snorkels, stabilizing jackets, regulators...ad infinitum. Only at Authorized SCUBAPRO Dealers. 












Tests have shown the PDS can detect a 
single kelp plant or anchor line from 
a distance up to 30 feet. 


The solution for all these situations is 
an exciting new product from 
SCUBAPRO: the PDS (Personal Dive 
Sonar). No larger than a compact 
flashlight, PDS is a hand-held, digital 
instrument that goes underwater with 
you. More than just a depth sounder, 
it's an entirely new concept in diver 
instrumentation. It may be used verti¬ 
cally from the surface, or both vertical¬ 
ly and horizontally underwater. Like an 
underwater crystal ball, it probes elec¬ 
tronically into the murky distance to tell 
you if something is out there, and how 
far away it is. Moving objects will also 
be detected. 

Measuring 8 inches long by 1% inches 
in diameter, the PDS looks and feels like 
a small underwater flashlight. When the 
power switch is activated, its transducer 
sends out pulses of high frequency 
sound. These pulses are reflected from 
the bottom or any solid object, back to 
the instrument. They are then 
transformed into electrical signals that 
are converted into a lighted, digital LCD 
display that shows the distance in feet 
to the nearest object. This display reads 
continuously as long as the power 
button is depressed, holds the final 
reading for 10 seconds, then shuts itself 
off to conserve battery power. 

Made of AES plastic, both ends are 
sealed by gaskets as well as O-rings. 
Consequently the unit is water resistant 
to a depth of 200 feet. Its range of 2 feet 
to 260 feet will handle just about any 
sport diving situation. With a 24-degree 
beam angle, it is sensitive enough to 
read a strand of kelp, or even an anchor 
line, when aimed horizontally. 

Power is supplied by a single 9-volt, 
alkaline battery. In factory tests, this has 
run the instrument for three days of 
continuous use. Since it is activated for 
only a few seconds at a time in actual 
service, a battery should normally last 
about a year. However, if the unit isn't 
used for a long period of time, the 
manufacturer recommends removing 
the battery to guard against possible 
leakage. 


The battery compartment is opened 
by merely unscrewing the cover furthest 
away from the switch. Both ends look 
the same; the transducer cover is the 
one closest to the switch. Nothing in 
that end is user serviceable, so it should 
always be kept closed. 

Traditional sonar devices are bulky, 
delicate instruments that shouldn't even 
get splashed let alone submerged. They 
are made to be mounted semi¬ 
permanently on a dry, hard-hulled boat. 
Even bringing one aboard a wet-riding 
inflatable is a recipe for disaster, unless 
the unit is advertised as waterproof. 

The most unique feature that sets the 
PDS-1 apart from a depth sounder is its 
ability to go underwater. There, it can 
be used as a hand-held, sidescan sonar. 
It won't draw silhouettes of the bottom 
contour like the $50,000 models, but 
when pointed horizontally it will read 
the distance to the nearest object. When 
swimming over a flat bottom, it will give 
a reading to that reef or wreck you are 
looking for, or a school of fish above it. 
Tests have shown it to be sensitive 
enough to pick up a single kelp plant, 
or an anchor chain, from a distance up 
to 30 feet. It can even locate your buddy 
if you become separated. 

Because sensitivity cannot be adjusted 
like conventional sonar devices, the PDS 
has a few limitations. In a thick kelp 
forest, for example, it will read only the 
nearest plant. We tested it in heavy kelp 
off Point Loma in San Diego, and were 
unable to read past the surface blades. 
Conventional sonar devices also have 
problems in this sort of environment, 
but tuning down the sensitivity can 
often overcome them. Outside the kelp 
beds, however, the PDS gave us ex¬ 
tremely accurate readings of the bottom 
reefs, within a foot or two of the actual 
depths indicated on our electronic 
console. 

It was in the Sea of Cortez that the 
instrument really proved its worth. At 
San Jose del Cabo, we hired fishermen 
to take us to Gorda Banks in their 
pangas. They usually find the reefs by 


dead reckoning, and in the past had 
sometimes dropped us into waters at 
the extreme edge of diving depth. With 
the Personal Dive Sonar, we were able 
to locate shallower reefs that allowed far 
more bottom time. 

The El Bajo Seamount outside La Paz 
consists of three separate pinnacles. The 
shallowest one is 60 feet; the others 80 
to 90 feet. With inexperienced divers 
aboard our charter boat, we needed to 
anchor on the shallow pinnacle. The 
PDS found it with no problems. 

The unit works best in open water 
where there are few obstructions. 
Measurement of depth from the surface 
is the instrument's forte, and the user 
should be able to take accurate readings 
on the first attempt. Just make sure it 
is aimed perpendicular to the bottom, 
and that the transducer end is im¬ 
mersed in water. If the unit is held at 
an angle, false readings will result. 

Sidescan measurement below the sur¬ 
face requires some practice. With ex¬ 
perience, the diver will be able to 
discriminate true readings from inter¬ 
ference. It is best to take multiple 
readings, scanning over a wide area, 
then continually recheck the readings as 
you approach the objective. If nothing 
is there, or if it's more than 260 feet 
away, three dashes show in the indicator 
window. This is helpful, because it tells 
you the PDS is working properly. 

Underwater, the PDS is positively 
buoyant. A wrist lanyard is supplied, 
which also allows it to be clipped to the 
diver's weight belt or BC. It can also be 
easily stowed in a pocket. It comes in a 
Lexan storage tube, which will also pro¬ 
tect it from dings and scratches while in 
a dive bag. 

In the past, this type of instrument 
was available only to commercial and 
military divers. At a price of $225, the 
Personal Dive Sonar is the most com¬ 
pact, and the most economical sonar 
device available in the sport diving field. 
Its many applications in the field are 
limited only by the diver's needs, ex¬ 
perience, and imagination. ^ 
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TRAVEL TIPS 

Getting There 

BWIA offers what is normally very 
efficient, on-time daily service from 
Miami and New York. BWIA also 
flies directly from Europe to Bar¬ 
bados, bypassing the U.S., to make 
it the most accommodating European 
connection. Pan Am and American 
also fly here. 

When To Go 

The rainy season is between July and 
November, but that's also the 
warmest period and when hotel rates 
are lowest. Barbados is actually in 
the Atlantic, and the ocean can get 
quite rough during winter. Try to 
avoid the week following a full 
moon, when seas are often the most 
turbulent. 

Where To Stay 

Barbados has many excellent hotels 
and resorts, far more than most 
islands. Most are well away from 
the capital city of Bridgetown, which 
is fine if you don't like to do a lot of 
exploring on foot. I do like to walk, 
so 1 usually stay at the Grand Bar¬ 
bados on Carlisle Bay, which is not 
only close to the shallow wrecks but 
just a 20-minute walk from town. 

The Hilton is also in this same area. 

The Divi group has two hotels 
associated with the always-superb 


Peter Hughes dive operation. They 
vary in formality and dress code, to 
appeal to different types of divers. 
Other dive operations include the 
Shades of Blue at the Coral Reef 
Hotel; Jolly Roger Water Sports, 
which is not hotel affiliated; Willie’s 
Water Sports at Freshwater Bay and 
the Heywood Resort; Dive Boat 
Safari at the Hilton Hotel and the 
Southern Palms; and Blue Reef Ltd. 
at Glitter Bay. 

Typically, visitors to Barbados are 
more interested in the resort and its 
amenities and make their choice on 
that basis. 

Currency 

The Bajan dollar is the quoted cur¬ 
rency. One U.S. dollar equals $1.98 
Bajan, about a two-for-one ratio. 

This is an easy rate to work with. 
U.S currency is accepted everywhere, 
which makes it unnecessary to ex¬ 
change money. 

Electricity 

110 volts AC 50 cycles, despite the 
strong British heritage. 

More Information 
Barbados Board of Tourism, 800 
Second Ave., New York, NY 10017; 
toll free (800) 221-9831 and in New 
York (212) 986-6516. $ 


BARBADOS _ 

(Continued from page 25) 

plore the island thoroughly. Rental cars 
are available to traverse the island's 800 
miles of paved roads, but the most effi¬ 
cient way is to share a taxi with several 
other people and let the driver worry 
about how to find everything. Rental 
cars are $200-$250 per week while an 
afternoon's tour will run $60 or more. 
If you opt for a taxi tour, I'd highly 
recommend Emerson Clarke fo the Bar¬ 
bados Transport Co-operative Society 
Ltd., who does a superb job. 

The St. Nicholas Abbey Plantation, 
built before 1660, was a working sugar 
pantation until just a few decades ago. 
The house, one of the two oldest in the 
English-speaking Western Hemisphere, 
is open weekdays for tours. 

The Sunbury Plantation House, over 
300 years old, is furnished with many 
antiques to provide a detailed, accurate 
picture of what early plantation life was 
like. Sunbury not only has an open-air 
patio restaurant, but serves dinner in its 
formal dining room every Wednesday. 

Sam Lord's Castle, restored and now 
a Marriott hotel, was the home of a 
notorious pirate/wrecker who placed 
lanterns on palm trees at night to lure 
ships onto the reefs so he could pillage 
their cargo. 

Christ Chruch was the scene of one 
of the world's most bizzare and famous 
instances of psychic phenomena. In 
1820, coffins of the Chase family inex¬ 
plicably kept moving inside their vault 
after is was sealed. The movements 
were so tumultuous that the coffins 
were sometimes damaged. After failing 
to solve the riddle, the governor finally 
had the family members buried 
separately. This seems to have ended 
the problem, since the Chase family has 
slept peacefully ever after—so far. 

Codrington College, the home of the 
governor of the Leeward Islands in the 
1600s, has since been transformed into 
a seminary. Besides being historically in¬ 
teresting, it is a fine place to watch a 
lively cricket match on Sunday after¬ 
noons. Or, if horse racing appeals to 
you, you can view a race every other 
Saturday at the Garrison Savannah near 
Bridgetown. But don't come in shorts 
and thongs. Dress is "smartly casual," 
as it is in most places on Barbados. 

Bajan cooking is world famous, and 
you could happily spend every evening 
exploring a new restaurant. Flying fish 
are the Bajan equivalent of our ham¬ 
burger, and are served as main courses 
or in sandwiches. Check the special 
newspapers published just for tourists 
available at most hotels. These papers 
contain ads for enough different 
restaurants that you're certain to find a 
half dozen to suit your taste. £ 
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SHELLS 

(Continued from page 10) 


despite migrations of thousands of 
kilometers, many return to their natal 
island at two to four year intervals. The 
difficulty of tagging and recovering 
turtles during the migratory phase has 
left many gaps in our knowledge. 

Even though large turtles have few 
natural enemies, not all of them make 
it back. Their primary natural predators 
are sharks. Occasionally one is found 
that has lost a flipper, and turtle remains 
are commonly found in the stomachs of 
sharks. 

A more serious predator is man. 
Turtles are easy prey, especially when 
nesting, and wholesale slaughters have 
occurred at those times. They are often 
caught in nets and fish traps. In 
Malaysia, turtle hunting has been for¬ 
bidden since 1964. However, enforce¬ 
ment is spotty owing to the vast area, 
lack of personnel, and threats of piracy. 
Although Muslims are forbidden to eat 
turtle meat, Chinese Malaysians and 
some of the indigenous peoples con¬ 
sider it a delicacy. Native rights to egg 
collection continue in areas like 
Sipadan, where past generations had 
made their living this way. 

Turtles recognize no political boun¬ 
daries during their journeys at sea. In 
the nearby Philippine Islands, they are 
hunted both in open water and while 
nesting. Dynamite fishing has destroyed 
habitat, as well as resulted in incidental 
kills. Many others are killed by trawl 
nets in oceans throughout the world. 

Three nesting islands off the coast of 
Borneo have been declared a national 
park. But not even these are safe 
havens. Fishing fleets anchor off the 
islands to clean and pack fish for 
market. Turtles are frightened away 
from the beaches by the bright lights, or 
are killed by sharks and other predators 
which have been attracted to the area by 
edible refuse from the boats. 

Generally, the outlook for turtles 
around the world is grim. Many species 
are on the endangered list. Many coun¬ 
tries, including the United States, now 
prohibit importation of any turtle 
products. 

Even in Malaysia, historical reports 
show that their population has de¬ 
creased significantly from the level 
before World War II. The intense turtle 
activity on Sipadan is almost like a step 
backward to a happier time. This island 
could be one of the last refuges for these 
endangered animals. 

For more information regarding travel 
to Sipadan Island, see the Spring 1989 
issue of Diving & Snorkeling, or contact 
Creative Adventure Club (800) 544-5088 
or from California telephones, (800) 
553-9233. $ 
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Cozumel and Cancun. 

You ll think you dived and 
went to heaven. 

Cozumel is truly scuba divers’ haven. Crys¬ 
tal clear waters bring you face to face with 
nature’s most exotic underwater species. 
Plaza Las Glorias Cozumel offers a most 
exciting mixture of Caribbean beauty and 
Mexican charm. You will also find the service 
matchless, with an unending attention 
to detail. 


Plaza Las Glorias Cancun offers the ulti¬ 
mate in water sports. The scuba diving and 
snorkeling is among the best in the world, 
and the atmosphere is totally relaxed. You’ll 
find a whole new look to the hotel and beach¬ 
front, but the service remains truly Glorias ! 
On your next visit, check into our full and 
part-time real estate ownership oppor¬ 
tunities so that you can get to really know 
The Glorias Feeling. 

For reservations call 1-800-342-AMIGO. 
Major credit cards accepted. 
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“STEEL BAG” 

Not just another 

dive bag, but a * : 

complete diving 

luggage system. 

Field tested fabrics, 
hardware, and 
construction pro¬ 
vide the travelling 
diver with products 
designed to with- > — 

stand both the |^ 

harsh ocean en- 
vironment and 
rugged baggage 
handlers. 

Also available are 
a complete line of 
gear bags, mesh bags, 
and unique weight belts. 

For further Information and dealer listing, 
contact: Stahlsac, Inc., PO Box 1673, 
Weavervtlle, NC 28787 (704) 645-3005 


Becogn teedl^ith e finest 
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BY WALT STEARNS 


cosnncA 


P erched 30 feet down on the 
jagged slope of a rock out¬ 
cropping called Sailfish Rock, 
we watched large schools of 
jacks, rainbow runners, and 
blue runners swirl about the two of us. 
Sisinio Alvarado, who is one of Costa 
Rica's resident divemasters, motioned in 
the direction where two large, gray 
shapes were moving in the hazy 
distance. After looking for a few 
moments, I realized we were not alone, 
but being observed with equal curiosi¬ 
ty. In a matter of seconds we were in the 
company of not two, but four very large 
bull sharks. Bull sharks (Carcharhinus 
leucas), are definitely in the top-10 list 
of best known bad actors, and they are 
not to be taken lightly. 

Soon after Sisinio and I had overcome 

Walt Steams, a Florida-based free-lance writer and 
photographer, began snorkeling at age three. He 
was a diver for Miami Seaquarium and is current¬ 
ly a PADI assistant instructor. 
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the initial rush of adrenalin, we noticed 
our company was as leary of us as we 
were of them, maintaining a distance of 
25 to 30 feet from our location. After a 
closer inspection, they quickly faded 
back to become mere shadows in the 
blue-green void, hanging right outside 
the limit of our visual range. We could 
not see them, but we knew they were 
still there. 

Just then, I remembered a conversa¬ 
tion I had with Rick Wallace, the 
manager of the resort El Ocotal, only the 
previous day. When I inquired about the 
diving around Sailfish Rock, he gave me 
an intriguing, but also comical answer. 
Rick mentioned a time about two years 
ago when he and head divemaster 
Mario Vargas were beginning to make 
the transition toward offering diving 
services at El Ocotal, then primarily a 
fishing resort. They sought the help of 
some local commercial lobster divers for 
scouting the best possible dive sites. 
When the name Sailfish Rock came up, 
the divers responded with "Oh no, we 
don't dive there." 

I was first attracted to the idea of 
diving the Pacific coast of Costa Rica 
during a sailfishing trip I had made to 
the Bat Islands back in 1977. To say the 
least, that trip was anything but 
uneventful. During the course of one 
week of fishing around such notable 


coastal region was for the most part 
unexplored. It was not until the installa¬ 
tion of several fishing camps 11 years 
ago that the true fishing—not to men¬ 
tion the potential diving—was finally 
beginning to emerge. Only recently, due 
to the growing attention that Cocos 
Island has gained from divers, is Costa 
Rica beginning to achieve prime destina¬ 
tion stature for those adventuresome 
divers seeking the larger forms of 
marine animals found here. My two 
trips to the Bat Islands and the Catalinas 
in the Gulf of Papagayo (in April and 
June of 1989) were exceptional. I saw an 
unusually large quantity of fish life 
seldom seen in other parts of the world. 
Strangely enough, just about every 
species of fish I encountered, including 
some varieties that do not normally 
school, were congregated in large 
numbers. Even butterfly and angelfish 
were moving in schools. 

Located on the northern fringe of the 
Gulf of Papagayo, the Bat Islands' steep 
basaltic rock formations protrude high 
above the surface, providing a solemn 
testament of what waits below. Diving 
around the Bat Islands gave me a feeling 
somewhat like the one you experience 
while exploring the tips of underwater 
mountains. It is truly a unique and ex¬ 
citing feeling, especially being sur¬ 
rounded by so many giant schools of 


Off the Pacific Coast 
of this peaceful 
Central American 
country, divers will 
find large pelagics 
among huge 
schools offish. 


Underwater Frontier 


sites as Sailfish and Amberjack rocks, 
just about every lure and bait rig I used 
was eaten alive by large dolphin, wahoo, 
rooster fish, large groupers, snappers, 
and sailfish, including one 128-pound 
sail that I had taken on 15-pound test. 
The fishing trip left me with a burning 
curiosity (in terms of diving) about what 
one might see below the surface. At that 
time, however, there were no diving 
operations of any kind to be found in 
Costa Rica. 

Encompassing the entire area of the 
Golfo De Papagayo (Gulf of the Rooster) 
is the Guanacaste region, Costa Rica's 
most northwestern coast facing the 
Pacific Ocean. It contains 75 miles of 
some of the most wild and almost inac¬ 
cessible coastline to be found. Less than 
12 years ago, before the region was first 
recognized as a potential premier 
destination for world-class, blue-water 
sportfishing (particularly for large 
marlin and record-sized sailfish), the 


fish. Such sites as Sailfish Rock, Amber- 
jack Rock, and Black Rock (the last two 
are submerged pinnacles with only their 
tips breaking the surface) normally yield 
huge schools of horse-eye and crevale 
jacks, rainbow runners, and small 
tuna—not to mention a healthy popula¬ 
tion of big broomtail groupers, cubera 
snappers (Pacific dogtooth snapper), 
and amberjacks, from 40 to 80 pounds. 

Similar to the Bat Islands to the north, 
the Catalinas (at the south end of the 
gulf) are spread out over a much larger 
area. Harboring several partially and 
fully submerged pinnacles of their own, 
the quantity of fish life in the Catalinas 
(in terms of larger fish) is not quite as 
prolific as those found in the Bats. 
However, there are still opportunities to 
see a large manta ray or a school of the 
much smaller golden ray, as well as 
schools of jacks, blue runners, and 
grunts typically aggregating around 
these submerged rocky summits. In ad- 

(Please turn to page 76) 



The pool at El Ocotal resort. 
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CALL ME 

(Continued from page 26) 

practice maintaining your distance from 
them at all times. Whether I'm 
"submerged" in the work of assembling 
my gear before a dive, actually sub¬ 
merged under the water, or immersed 
in the excitement after a dive, I try to 
Observe, Assess, and Practice each of 
the tips below to minimize my 
workload. 

As divers we know aerobic condition¬ 
ing will keep our heart and lungs func¬ 
tioning efficiently. Many books and ar¬ 
ticles have been written about condi¬ 
tioning techniques, and anyone not 


SCUBA 

CERTIFICATIONS 
~ ALL LEVELS!!! 
EARN AS YOU LEARN 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE!!! 
DIVE THE 

/SPf0 k C ARIBBEAN!!! 

/ St. Thomas USVI 

W&ifa (809)-774-8687 


DIVE THE- 

FABULOUS 
FLORIDA KEYS 

HALL’S 

OIVI3VO 
CEIVTE 3F* 


“A COMPLETE 

VACATION RESORT” 

• Over 40 miles of reef 
traveled weekly. 

• Fantastic corals & 

V tropical marine life. 

4 * WRECKS • CAVES • 
LEDGES • DROP OFFS • 

iBEGINNER thru INSTRUCTOR 
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SUPER DIVE PACKAGES 
1994 OVERSEAS HWY. 
MARATHON, FL 33050 
In Fla. (305) 743-5929 
1-800-331-HALL (4255) 

[GROUP RATES ON REQUEST] 


familiar with aerobics should do a little 
preliminary studying. Whatever the 
type of exercise chosen, your goal 
should be low-level, continuous condi¬ 
tioning for endurance. Swimming, sta¬ 
tionary bike riding or walking are good 
choices. If you have medical problems, 
be sure to check out any proposed pro¬ 
gram with the physician who knows 
you best before beginning. The better 
your physical condition, the less tired 
you will be during all phases of the dive. 
A tired diver uses more air. 

Air Supply VS. Air Utilization 

Air supply and air utilization are very 
different problems. On one hand, you 
may see your air supply (volume or 
pounds on your gauge) drop because of 
the physics involved. On the other 
hand, you may see your air utilization 
(breaths per minute) increase because 
of extenuating circumstances. 

Air tanks are immersed in cool water 
while they are being filled to draw off 
the heat of compression and allow more 
air to enter the tank. The tanks are then 
stored in the sun on the dive boat deck. 
They heat up and the pressure goes up, 
sometimes by as much as 200 to 300 
pounds more than is actually available. 
As soon as the tank is immersed at the 
start of a dive, it cools down, and the 
pressure drops and the volume 
decreases. This is a fact of physics that 
you can't control; it's not your fault. 

The behavior of your dive buddies is 
one factor that can effect your air utiliza¬ 
tion. To manage your air supply wisely 
everyone must agree on a number of 
points including how much you will 
swim versus drift; who will lead on each 
dive; and, the maximum permissible 
space between divers. 

Agreeing on points like these will im¬ 
prove air utilization by reducing un¬ 
necessary and irritating chases by one 
diver after another. 

Checking Your Gear 

The time to check your gear is on land, 
preferably the night before a dive. 
Enroute to the dive site is the wrong 
time to start wrestling with repairs or 
rigging. The energy expended fooling 
with your gear on a bouncing dive boat 
can raise your anxiety level and your 
metabolic rate and may lead to increased 
air utilization when you begin diving. 
Board the boat with your gear in order 
and relax and enjoy the ride while 
discussing your dive plan on the way 
to the site. 

If the boat is loaded with divers, 
entry off the rear dive platform may re¬ 
quire a sizable energy expenditure. You 
may have to gear up near the bow and 
slowly make your way to the stem to get 
in the water. Of course, you won't be 
using air from your tanks, but you will 


be working too hard and once in the 
water, you will be using more tank air 
than normal to recover from that work. 

Ask the boat captain if he permits a 
back roll water entry off the side of the 
boat. If it is permitted, gear up in the 
bow and do a back roll into the water. 
Not only will you avoid the congestion 
at the stern, you will expend little 
energy on entry. 

If you must enter off the stern, go 
back and let the crew help you with 
your gear while you sit on the rear exit 
platform. In either case, limit exertion 
while on the boat as much as you can. 

Also listen to the divemaster's in¬ 
structions about the site. His description 
and dive plan will provide hints on how 
to dive the site most efficiently. 

Observe the people in the dive group. 
Identify the veteran divers, the klutz 
(there is one in every group), the 
nervous novice, the student divers, and 
those who may be in an instructor's 
certification class. Take cues from the 
veterans. They may know the area and 
comment on the current, the reef and 
how to see it best. Avoid the klutzes, the 
students, the nervous novices and the 
instructors who are only there to get 
certified. They can all drain your 
energies rapidly if you get tangled up 
in their activities. 

Identifying the types of divers in the 
group will tell you who to avoid and 
what water entry techniques to use. If 
you are with veterans, a rear platform 
entry will probably be smooth and ef¬ 
fortless. If you are surrounded by 
novices, get permission (if necessary), 
and remain forward of all dive platform 
activity. Gear up and back roll in to 
avoid the crowd. 

Conserve energy by refusing to sit 
around with all your gear on waiting for 
the slow pokes. Whether beginner or 
advanced, some people have a knack for 
fooling around. Don't let them interfere 
with your energy conservation plans. 
Either wait to gear up or, if you are 
ready, get in the water. 

Entering the Water 

When you do enter the water 
remember: get in, get away and get 
down. Secure your mask and regulator 
with both hands as you enter the water. 
Nothing uses up more air and energy 
than losing a mask or dropping your 
regulator upon entry. Especially ir¬ 
ritating is a free-flowing regulator that 
blows off hundreds of pounds of air 
before you can get it stopped. The dive 
has been shortened before it even starts. 
Once in the water, quickly get away 
from the boat and the other divers to 
avoid the risk of getting hit by another 
diver. Get below the surface as soon as 
you have given the "OK" sign. Surface 
bobbing burns up air fast. 
















During the Dive 

It should be clear by now that air 
management problems can begin long 
before the first breath is drawn off a 
tank. Once below the surface is where 
you take control of the true work of 
diving. First get away from the boat and 
then get down to about 10 feet and hang 
there for 60 seconds or so. Check your 
gear for malfunctions, gather your 
thoughts, assume a comfortable 
breathing pattern, and remind yourself 
that air supply management does not 
mean breath-holding—ever. 

The 60-second hang is the beginning 
of in-water control. It's where you start 
concentrating on the points that come 
next. Think of S-O-A-P: Submerge 
(finally), Observe (gear, divers, 
divemaster), Assess (visibility, current, 
depth). Practice (go for it). 

Deflate your BC and, as you breath 
slowly and evenly, drop or swim ef¬ 
fortlessly toward the bottom. As you 
descend, either cross your arms across 
your chest or lock your fingers in a rock- 
the-baby arm position. The goal is not 
to use your arms for anything. Restrict 
your arm motion and you reduce air 
utilization. If you are used to flailing 
your arms, restricting them will take 
practice, but it works. Watch the 
divemaster and old pros. They rarely 
use their arms. 

As you near the bottom, concentrate 
on adjusting your BC for neutral 
buoyancy just once. Take 10 or 15 
seconds to get it right by putting 
amounts of air in your BC until you are 
neutrally buoyant, then leave the oc¬ 
topus alone. Avoid wasting your air by 
constantly inflating and deflating your 
BC to rise or sink. If you are truly 
neutrally buoyant and can exhibit some 
patience, you can rise by inhaling a 
long, slow breath and letting your lung 
volume carry you up. You can sink by 
exhaling and dropping slowly without 
messing with your BC and using up 
precious air unnecessarily. Once on the 
bottom and neutral, your air gauge 
should reflect only tank pressure drop 
due to cooling and minimal amounts 
used during the descent. 

As the dive group moves off, take a 
middle of the road position. Don't trail 
behind and don't lead the pack, that's 
what the divemaster is getting paid for. 
Stay in the center of the group, 
remember the dive plan and anticipate 
the direction the group will take next. 
Remember, you are trying to conserve 
your air and still see as much as you 
can. If the group seems to be headed 
from first base, to second, to third but 
you don't see anything of interest at 
second base, cut across the diamond 
and meet them at third. After all, if you 
are enjoying the dive, you really don't 
have to visit every nook and cranny. 


Keep your arms as motionless as possi¬ 
ble and kick smoothly. 

Barren Reef Law 

Avoid being at the beck and call of 
everyone, especially well-meaning dive 
buddies. The Barren Reef law applies 
when a diver gestures to you to "Come 
see!" something. The law states that the 
more air you waste being lured to a dis¬ 
tant attraction, the less likely there will 
be anything to see upon arrival. 

A dive is only what you make it, and 
you can make it anything you want. A 
standard two-tank dive is a good exam¬ 
ple. The divemaster announces that the 
first dive will be to 80 feet. You know 
how fast you burn air and the laws of 
physics say you will burn it faster at 
greater depth, but you want to stay 
down as long as possible. So take 
charge. Submerge to 60 feet, not 80, 
establish neutral buoyancy, and cruise 
20 feet above the bottom. Drop to 80 feet 
only if the wreck or reef has something 
really astounding to show you. By 
taking control in this way, you are 
managing your dive experience for 
greater pleasure and avoiding the em¬ 
barrassment and frustration of an early 
ascent. 

Reentry following the first of two 
dives can be strenuous. If you work too 
hard, you can tire quickly and, on the 
second dive, you may use air faster 
because of early fatigue. 

One way to keep your reentry work 
level down is to observe the divers 
ahead of you as you exit the water. Don't 
go to the surface until you can see the 
ladder is clear. Hanging on the decom¬ 
pression bar is much less work than 
bobbing around on the surface. Pace 
your ascent, get in line for your exit, 
hover below the surface and think of 
S-O-A-P: stay submerged and calm, 
observe the novices and the pros, assess 
the situation, and practice a good exit. 
When the ladder clears, go for the sur¬ 
face, remove your gear and get out. 

You can lessen the work of climbing 
into the boat and removing your gear by 
knowing what the crew will expect of 
you. Strange as it may seem, boat crews 
do exhibit differences in attitudes 
toward exiting after a dive. Crews have 
preferences regarding the removal 
sequences of weight belt, tank, BC, fins, 
mask, and snorkel. Do it their way. You 
will cut down on the time it takes them 
to help you get out and reduce the 
energy you expend. 

Between Dives 

If you tend to get nauseated on days 
when the sea is up, don't sit on the boat 
between dives. The pitch, roll, and yaw 
combination may make you ill in spite 
of using a Transderm Scope patch 
behind the ear or an anti-nausea 


medication. Tell the boat captain or 
divemaster about your nausea problem 
and get his/her permission to stay in the 
water, hanging on the decompression 
bar, between dives (unless, of course, 
the boat is changing locations!). The 
most unusual response you will get to 
this request is wonderment from other 
nauseated divers who didn't think of it 
a long time ago. 

Monitor your air and the time careful¬ 
ly, and pop up just before the next dive. 
Let the dive crew work to change your 
tank and head back to the bottom 
knowing you have averted the queasy 
feeling and hypermetabolic (high air- 
utilization state) nausea can precipitate. 

After the Dive 

The day is over, you have added two 
more dives to your log and it's time to 
think about S-O-A-P one more time. 
Review the effort you put out before and 
during the dive and plan to practice 
energy reduction tricks in areas where 
you feel you worked too hard. After all, 
the real trick is to have plenty of energy 
left at day's end so you can sit around 
at dinner and tell tall tales about the 
astounding underwater sights to make 
the non-divers at the next table ask how 
they, too, can become SCUBA "pros" 
like you guys. £ 
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ALABAMA 

Capitol Dive Center 

5163 Atlanta Hwy. 

Montgomery 36109 

(205) 279-8002 

Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Monday: 12 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Hydro Space Scuba School 

1605 South Oates 

Dothan 36301 

(205) 793-3271 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Ski & Scuba 

628 15th Street East 

Tuscaloosa 35401 


Tropical Outfitters Dive Shop 

3673 Debby Drive 
Montgomery 36111 
[205) 284-9702 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 


ALASKA 

Alaska Mining & Diving 


SuPI 


/ Inc. 


—12 Commercial Dr. 
Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Don’s Dive Shop 
106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 


(907) 21 
Monda; 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Tank 
9328 Glacier Highway #47 
Juneau 99803 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 5 
Sunshine Sports 
1231 W. Northern Lights Blvd. 
Anchorage 99503 
(907) 272-6444 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

ARIZONA 

Aqua Sports, Inc. 

4230 E. Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix 85018 
(602) 944-4120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Arizona Divers Supply 


Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed on Sunday 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste. 140 
Tucson 85719 
(602) 887-2822 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Scuba Sciences, Inc. 

8502 N. Black Canyon Hwy. 

Phoenix 85051 
(602) 995-5926 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tucson School of Diving 
3575 E. Speedway 
Tucson 85716 
(602) 795-1440 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Water Sports Centers Inc. 

1000 McCulloch 
Lake Havasu City 86403 
(602) 855-2141 

ARKANSAS 

Rick's Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 
N. Little Rock 72114 


Saturday: 10 to 6 
SportsCo-Scuba Hut 

2007 W. Sunset 
Springdale 72764 
(501) 751-0636 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 

American Diving 

1901 Pacific Coast Hwy. 
Lomita 90717 


Daily: 10 to 7 

Aqua Adventures Unlimited 

2120 West Magnolia 
Burbank 91506 
(818) 848-2163 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Aqua Ventures 
2172 Pickwick Dr. 

Camarillo 93010 
(805) 484-1594 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6 
Saturday: 9:30 to 7 
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Aqua Ventures 

1001 S. Harbor Blvd. 

Oxnard 93030 
(805) 985-8861 
Monday-Thursday: 10:30 to 6 
Fri. & Sat.: 9 to 6:30 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
2240 Del Monte Ave. 

Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-1933 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
For Guided Tours of Monterey 
Call: 1-800-833-9992 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Aquatic Center 
4535 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach 92660 
(714) 650-5440 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Big City Scuba 
1720 North El Camino Real 
San Clemente 92672 
(714) 498-0069 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 6 to 2 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 
Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cal Aquatics/Scuba Luv 
22725 Ventura Blvd. 

Woodland Hills 91364 


(818) 346-4799 


Cal School of Diving 

1750 6th St. 

Berkeley 94710 
(415) 524-3248 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 De Soto 
Needles 92363 
(714) 326-3232 
D.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Depth Perceptions 
Diving Services 
1325 #3 2nd St. 

Los Osos 93402 
(805) 528-1070 
Monday-Friday: 6 to 11 p.m. 

Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 6 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
12045 Paramount Blvd. 

Downey 90242 
(213) 869-7702 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat.: 9 to 6 
Tues., Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5822 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 


Divers West 

2333 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena 91107 
(818) 796-4287 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
The Diving Locker 
1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 

(619) 272-1120 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 

The Diving Locker 

945 West Valley Pkwy., Suite L 

Escondido 92025 

(619) 746-8980 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

The Diving Locker 

405 N. Hwy. 101 

Solana Beach 92075 

(619)755-6822 

Monday: 10 to 6 

Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 

Far West Marine Center 

2941 Willow Lane 

Thousand Oaks 91361 

(805) 495-3600 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

Far West Marine Center 

1733 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 
Gold Coast Scuba 
955 E. Thompson Blvd. 
Ventura 93001 
(805) 652-0321 
Daily: 10 to 6 
Howell’s Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 

Llonday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Island Marine & 

Sporting Goods 

124 Catalina 


(213)°510-0238 
Daily: 9 to 4 

La Jolla Divers Supply 

7522 La Jolla Blvd. 

La Jolla 92037 
(619) 459-2691 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Marina Del Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Rey 90291 
(213) 827-1131 CA only 
1-800-227-9042 Others 
Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 
Sunday: 10 to 4:00 
Motherlode Skin Diving 
2020 “H” St. 

Sacramento 95814 

(916) 446-4041 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 4 

NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 

950 Randolph St. 

Napa 94559 
707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Olympic Scuba Schools 
2595 N. Main St. 

Walnut Creek 94596 
(415) 933-6045 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


Orange 92668 
(714) 744-8355 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 4 
Outrigger Dive Shop 
2110 Winchester Blvd. 

Campbell 95008 
(408) 374-8411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Pacific Coast Divers 
3809 Plaza Drive, Suite 108 
Oceanside 92056 
(619) 726-7060 
Daily: 10 to 7 

Pacific Sporting Goods 

11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Pacific Wilderness & 

Ocean Sports 
1719 S. Pacific Ave. 

San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

875 Grant Ave. 

Novato 94947 

(415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2112 Armory Dr. 

Santa Rosa 95401 

(707) 542-3100 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

Reef Seekers Dive Company 

8642 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 90021 
(213) 652-4990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
San Diego Divers Supply 
4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Adventures 
1039 Grand Ave. 

Arroyo Grande 93420 
(805) 773-3483 oi 
Daily: 8 to 6 
Scuba Cal USA 
15 Tennessee St. 

Vallejo 94590 
(707) 642-9320 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 
(213) 828-2916 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
Scuba Toys 
9547 Valley View Ave. 

Cypress 90630 
(714) 527-0430 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 
Scubaventures 
2222 E. Cliff Dr. 

Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 476-5201 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 


5) 473-1111 


Sea to Sea 

965 S. Mt. Vernon Ave., Suite D 
Colton 92324 
(714) 825-2502 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Sunday 
Ski and Sports 
1802 E. Katella Ave. 

Orange 92667 
(714) 633-1880 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 

1121 S. Glendora Ave. 

West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-8863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sport Diving West, Inc. 

11501 Whittier Blvd. 

Whittier 90601 
(213) 692-7373 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sports Cove 
1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
St. Thomas Diving 
5640 No. Blackstone 

(209) 449-8880 
Mon. & Fri.: 10 to 7 
Tues. Wed. & Thurs.: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday 
Stan’s Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Steve’s Ski and Sports 
406 N. Main St. 

Corona 91720 
(714) 735-4240 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 11 to 5 

TVi Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin & Scuba 
1900 “A" No. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Valley Aquatics 
1209 McHenry Ave. #C 
Modesto 95350 
(209) 527-2822 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Water Sports Unlimited 
732 North H St. 

Lompoc 93436 

E 736-1800 

iay-Saturday: 10 to 6 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

41199 U.S. Highway 6 and 24 

Eagle Vail 81620 

(303) 949-1012 

Winter: 4 to 8 

Summer: 12 to 6 

Closed Sundays 

Blue Mesa Scuba Center 

34 South Selig Ave. 

Montrose 82401 

Dive Shop Phone: (303) 249-8679 
Video Shop Phone: (. " 

Monday-Friday: 11 to 
Saturday: 10 to 9:30 
Sunday: 12 to 8:30 
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Denver Divers Supply 

557 Milwaukee 
Denver 80206 
(303) 399-2877 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Niantic Water Sports 

283 Main St. 

Niantic 06357 
(203) 739-9596 

Summer: Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Fall: Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

FLORIDA 

ABC Sports Inc. 

1915 Unhart 
Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4616 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 
Tequesta 33458 
(305) 746-1555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 
American Diving 
Headquarters Inc. 

Route 1, Box 274B 
Key Largo 33037 
(305) 451-0037 
Daily: 7:30 to 6 
American Scuba 
and Water Sports 
7429 U.S. Hwy. 19 
New Port Richey 34652 
(813) 848-5085 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Aqua Adventures 
1095 Bald Eagle Dr. 

Marco Island 33937 
(813) 394-DIVE 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Aquanauts South 
903 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 


(305);. 

Monday-Saturday: 9 t 
AquaShop 
505 Northlake Blvd. 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center 
2126 S.W. 34th St. 

Gainesville 32608 

(904) 377-DIVE 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Closed Sunday 

Blue Horizons 

703 S.R. 584 W. #120 

Oldsmar 34677 

(813) 854-2298 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 

Saturday: 8 to 8 

Sunday: 8 to 2 

Buddy’s Dive Shop 

Mile Marker 85 US 1, P.O. Box 409 

Islamorada 33036 

1-800-367-4707 In Florida 

1-800-223-4707 Others 

Daily: 8 to 6 


Divers Dream East 

2671 S.W. 27th Ave. 

Miami 33133 
305) 856-0565 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Divers Dream North 
839 W. 49th St. 

Hialeah, 33012 
(305) 362-1201 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Divers Dream 
DBA Aquanauts South 
1290 5th St. 

Miami Beach 33139 
(305) 534-7710 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 6 
Dive Shop II 
Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy. 

Boynton Beach 33435 
(305) 734-5566 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
223 Sunny Isle Blvd. 

North Miami Beach 33160 
(305) 947-6025 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9:30 
Sunday: 9 to 6 

Good Time Divers and Sports 

5724 S.E. Abshier Blvd. 

Bellview 32620 
(904) 245-5711 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Gulf Coast Pro Dive 
6702 Highway 98 West 
Pensacola 32506 
(904) 456-8845 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 6 to 7 
Sunday: 7 to 12 
Hall’s Dive Shop 
1994 Overseas Hwy. 

Marathon 33050 
(305) 743-5929 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Key West 33040 
(305) 296-3823 

Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33579 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Dr. 

Panama City 32408 


S». 


Daily: 9 to 6 

Scuba Shop 

348 Miracle Strip Parkway #19 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 243-1600 and 243-3373 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St., South 
Naples 33940 
(813) 262-7389 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sea Center Dive Shop 
M.M. 29V4 Rt. U.S. 1 
Big Pine Key 33043 
(305) 872-2319' 

Daily: 8 to 6 

Skipper’s Snorkeling & Scuba 

408 E Wright St. 

Pensacola 32501 

Summer: Daily 9 to 6 

Winter: Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 


Vortex Springs 

Route 2, Box ISA 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

Charbon’s Specialty Sports 

850 Hawthorne Ave. 

Athens 30606 
(404) 548-7225 

Saturday & Wednesday: 9:30 to 6 
Thursday & Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Dive. Dive.. Dive... 

Gwinnett Mall Corners Shopping Ctr. 
2131 Pleasant Hill Rd. 

Duluth 30136 
(404) 476-7833 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Locker/Ski Chalet 
74 W. Montgomery Cross Rd. 
Savannah 31406 
(912) 927-6603 or 6604 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Garrard Dive Educators, Ltd. 
2555 Delk Rd. 

Marietta 30067 
(404) 984-0382 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 9 
Golden Isles Dive and Ski 
2907 Cypress Mill Rd. 

Brunswick 31520 
(912) 264-1411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Island Dive Center 
1610V2 Frederica Rd. 

St. Simons Island 31522 
(912) 638-6590 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Planet Ocean Scuba Center 
Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 
(404) 563-8675 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
The Dive Shop 
2401 B-1 Dawson Rd. 

Albany 31707 
(912) 436-3033 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Closed Sunday 

HAWAII 

Central Pacific Divers 

C/O Century Investments 
181 Lahainaluna Rd., Suite 1 
Lahaina, Maui 96761 
(808) 661-4661 
Daily: 7 to 9 
Fair Wind, Inc. 

78-7128 Kaleopapa Rd. 

Kailua-Kona 96740 
(808) 322-2788 
Daily: 7:30 to 5 
Kohala Divers, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 
(808) 882-7774 
Daily: 8 to 5 

Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Rd. 

Kailua Kona 96740 


Daily including holidays: 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers 
162 Lahainaluna Rd. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 

S 661-4505 
.: 8 to 9:30 
Maui Dive Shop 
Azeka Place Shopping Center 
Kihei 96753 


Daily: 8 
Ocean Activities Center 

3750 Wailea Alanui D2 
Wailea, Maui 96753 
(808) 879-4485 
Daily: 9 to 6 


Ocean Adventures 

406 Kam Hwy. 

Pearl City, Oahu 96782 
(808) 487-9060 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 4 
Closed Wednesday 
Rainbow Divers 
1652 Wilikina Dr. 
Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 
(808) 622-4532 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 


Sea Sage 

4-1378 Kuhio Hwy. 

Kappa, Kauai 96746 
(808) 822-3841 

Daily including holidays: 8:30 I 

IDAHO 


Pocatello Diving School 

1332 S. Third 
Pocatello 83201 
(208) 232-5906, after 1 p.m. 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 6 
The Scuba Diving Co. 

3707 Overland Road 
Boise 83705 
(208) 343-4470 
Daily: 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Anchor International Inc. 

315 W. Ogden Ave 

Westmont 60559 

(312) 971-1060 

Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 

Saturday: 10 to 5, Sunday: 10 to 3 

Anchor International 

1790 Algonquin Rd. 

Arlington Heights 60005 
(312) 253-1960 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 5 to 9 
Do Dive In 
9011 N. University 
Peoria 61615 
(309) 692-7600 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 5:30 to 
Tuesday, Thursday: 10 to 1 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Scuba Diving Schools of 
America, Inc. 

923 North Lake St., Rt. 31 
Aurora 60506 
(312) 896-1113 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Thursday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
The Scuba Shop Inc. 

436 Roosevelt Rd. 

Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

IOWA 

Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West University Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-8999 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

INDIANA 


Divers Supply Company, Inc. 

3301 N. Illinois St. 


J to 7:30 
5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 5 
Divers World 
1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
DNP Diving, Inc. 

604 E. Main 
Logansport 46947 
(219) 735-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 4 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Rd. 

Ft. Wayne 46804 
(219) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 


Indianapolis 46208 
(317) 923-5335 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: S 
Tues. & Thurs.: 9 to 
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The Dive Shop 

7300 W. Frontage Rd. 
Merriam 66204 


Daily: 10 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

Laurel Diving Headquarters 

414 Master St. 

Corbin 40701 
(606) 523-1360 
Hours: 9 to 6 
Lexington Dive 
2680 Wilhite Drive 
Lexington 40503 
(606) 277-5799 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Louisville Dive Shop 
2478 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 40205 
(502) 458-8427 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Nemo’s Dive Shop 
Owls Nest Rd. 

Hyden 41749 
(606) 672-3152 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

LOUISIANA 

Divers Destination of Louisiana 

196 Mt. Vernon Dr. 

Lafayette 70503 
(318) 984-4678 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Houma Watersports 

3219 W. Main 
Houma 70360 
(504) 879-2900 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 

Sea Horse Diving Academy 
8726 Chef Menteur Highway 
New Orleans 70127 
(504) 246-6523 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Seven Seas 
7865 Jefferson Highway 
Baton Rouge 70809 
(504) 926-1819 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
The Water Habitat, Inc. 

1602 Jackson St. 

Alexandria 71301-0442 

(318) 443-5075 

Mon.. Wed., & Fri.: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

The Water Habitat, Inc. 

317 Frost St. 

Leesville 71446 
(318) 238-0709 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 4 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

1183 Congress St. 

Portland 04102 
(207) 772-4200 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver's Paradise 
RFD #3, Turner Rd., Box 817 
Auburn 04210 
(207) 782-7739 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 7 to 6 

MARYLAND 

Bethany Water Sports 

3220 Corporate Ct., Suite G 
Ellicott City 21043 
(301)461-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Divers Den inc. 

8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234 


Tide Water Aquatics 

1315 Forest Dr. 

Annapolis 21403 
(301) 268-1992 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(617) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Merrimack Aquatic Center 
171 Merrimack St. Route 110 
Methuen 01844 


The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Ave. 

Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 


(508) 61 

Monday-Friday: 11 tc 
Saturday: 12 to 4 
Ultramarine Divers 
94 Commonwealth Ave. 

Concord 01742 
(508) 369-1154 
Daily: 10 to 8 
United Divers, Inc. 

59 Washington St. 

Somerville 02143 
(617) 666-0410 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8, 

Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 
Whaling City Diving Center 
#48 Popes Island Road, Rt. 6 
New Bedford 02740 
(617) 992-2662 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 

MICHIGAN 

Divers incorporated 

3380 Washtenaw Ave. 

Ann Arbor 48104 
(313) 971-7771 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 
The Dive Shop 
G 4020 Corunna Rd. 

Flint 48532 
(313) 732-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Late Appointments Available 
The Dive Site 
9125 Portage Rd., Suite A 
Kalamazoo 49002 
(616) 323-3700 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 1 to 5 

Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak 48072 
(313) 549-0303 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Scuba North, Inc. 

13380 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 
(517) 821-6477 

(Summer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Seaquatics, Inc. 

979 S. Saginaw Rd. 

Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 
(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 


ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 

1806 E. Michigan Ave. 

Lansing 48912 
(517) 485-3894 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MINNESOTA 

Central Minnesota Divers 

102 E. St. Germain 
St. Cloud 56301 
(612) 252-7572 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Club Scuba East 
3035 White Bear Ave. 

Maplewood 55109 
(612) 770-5555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Fantasea Scuba 
3429 East Highway 13 
Burnsville 55337 
(612) 890-DIVE (890-3483) 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 6 

MISSISSIPPI 

Out and Under 

1200 Roebuck Dr. 

Meridian 39301 
(601)693-5827 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

MISSOURI 

Academy of Scuba Training, Inc. 

437 Broadway 
Cape Girardeau 63701 
(314) 335-0756 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Aquasports, Inc. 

5601 S. Campbell 

Springfield 65807 

(417) 883-5151 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

Closed Sunday 

Divers Village 

PO Box 329, Lake Rd. West 20 

Lake Ozark 65049 

(314) 365-1222 

Daily: 9 to 5 

Table Rock State Park Marina 

S.R. 1, Box 911 

Branson 65616 

(417) 334-3069 

Daily: sunrise to sunset 

Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 

The Dive Shop North 
8135 North Oak 
Kansas City 64118 
(816) 436-5448 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEBRASKA 

Big Mac Scuba & Sail 

4711 Huntington St., Suite #1 
Lincoln 68503 
(402) 466-8404 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 5 
Divestar 

2322 North 72nd St. 

Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1155 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 7 
Fri., Sat., Sun.: 12 to 5 
Mid Coast Divers Supply 
8831 Maple Street 
Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1554 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 

NEVADA 

Desert Divers Supply 

5720 E. Charleston Blvd 
Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 


Sierra Dive Co. 

104 E. Grove St. 

Reno 89502 
(702) 825-2147 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 6 
Wednesday: 9 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Chatham Water Sports 
9 North Passaic Ave. 

Chatham 07928 
(201) 635-5313 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Elite Divers 

Brickchurch Plaza, Route 46 
Rockaway 07866 
(201) 586-2214 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Professional Divers, Inc. 

70 Hwy. 35 
Neptune City 07753 
(201) 775-8292 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 1 
Underwater Sports Inc, 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

Box 97-C, Hwy. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main St. 

Farmington 87401 
(505) 325-2728 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
New Mexico Scuba Center 
2529 San Mateo N.E. #9 
Albuquerque 87110 
(505) 884-6776 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

NEW YORK 

Cougar Sports 

917 Sawmill River Rd. 

Ardsley 10502 
(914) 693-8877 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 11229 
(718) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 13210 
(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Pan Aqua Diving 
166 W. 75th St. 

New York 10023 
(212) 496-2267 
Sunday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
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Professional Scuba Center 

5777 Camp Rd. 

Hamburg (Buffalo) 14075 
(716) 648-3483 

Mon., Wed., & Sat.: 10 to 5:30 
Tues., Thurs., & Fri.: 10 to 8:30 
Suffolk Diving Center 
58 larksfield Rd. 

E. Northport 11731 
(516) 261-4388 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Fri.: 10 to 8, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Swim King Dive Shop 
Rte. 25A 

Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Underwater World, Inc. 

3028 Merrick Road 
Wantagh 11793 
(516) 679-9709 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 8 
Closed Sunday 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Blue Dolphin Dive Shop 

1006 National Hwy. 

Thomasville 27360 
(919) 475-2516 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Olympus Dive Charters 
713 Shepard St. 

Morehead City 28557 
(919) 726-9432 
Daily: 10 to 6:30 
Paradise Island Divers 
2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Reef & Ridge Sports 
532 E. Chatman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2905 East 5th St. 

Greenville 27858 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Wilmington Scuba, Inc. 
5028-1 Wrightsville Ave. 
Wilmington 28403 
(919) 799-0868 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

OHIO 

Buckeye Diving School 

46 Warrensville Center Rd. 
Bedford 44146 
(216) 439-3677 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 
Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
C & J Scuba 
5825 North Dixie Dr. 

Dayton 45414 
(513) 890-6900 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dale’s Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134 
10:30 to 5:30 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 
Dive Inc. 

428 Park Ave. West 
Mansfield 44906 
(419) 524-2484 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dive Inc. Columbus 
961 E. Dublin Granville Rd. 
Columbus 43229 
(614) 785-0950 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
Closed Monday 


Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 

1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 

Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tues., Wed. & Fri.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Ohio Divers Supply 
12076 Quarry Rd. 

North Baltimore 45872 
(419) 257-2486 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 6 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Underwater Enterprises 
832 Lake Ave. 

Elyria 40335 
(216) 323-9542 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 11 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

2822 Country Club Dr. West 
Oklahoma City 73116 
(405) 840-1616 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Aquatic Sports & Scuba Center 

10803 S.W. Barbur Blvd. 

Portland 97219 
(503) 245-4991 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Northwest Divers Supply 
1911 Newmark 
North Bend 97459 
(503) 756-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Tri-West Diving Schools 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 
(503) 761-5435 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aquatic Horizons 

1501 N. George St. 

York 17401 
(717) 848-6908 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
B & B Marine Specialties 
Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsville 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 
Bainbridge 17502 
(717) 426-2114 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Professional Diving Services 

1135 Pittsburg 
Springdale 15144 
(412) 274-7719 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Aquatic Center 

209 Elmwood Ave. 

Providence 02907 
(401) 274-4482 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Viking Dive Shop 
124 E. Main Rd. 

Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat.: 10 to 5:30 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Exotic Fish & Dive Shop 

2795 East North St. Extension #12 
Greenville 29615 
(803) 268-0631 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 9 
Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 

K 279-2797 

fay-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 


Wateree Dive Center, Inc. 

1767 Burning Tree Rd. 

Columbia 29210 
(803) 731-9344 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

7664 Northshore Dr. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 690-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Choo Choo Dive Shop 
3415 Hixson Pike 
Chattanooga 37415 
(615) 875-6263 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Adventures 
3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
(615) 333-DIVE(3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
John D. Butler Scuba Schools 
5600 Brookwood Terr. 

Nashville 37205 

(615) 356-9340 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Perimeter Scuba Training Center 

6215 Lee Highway 

Chattanooga 37421 

(615) 899-1008 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

TEXAS 

American Diving 

215 Highway 100 
Atrium Professional Bldg. 

Port Isabel 78597 
1-800-634-5989, (512) 761-2030 
Seven Days: 10 to 7 
Aquaventures Dive Shop 
4099 B Calder Ave. 

Beaumont 77706 

(409) 832-0254 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Copeland's 

4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 

Corpus Christi 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Diver’s Depot 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Lone Star Scuba 
2815 Alta Mere Dr. 

Fort Worth 76116 

(817) 377-DIVE (3483) 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Pro Scuba Supply 

341 So. Bonner 

Tyler 75702 

(214) 593-6254 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 4 

Closed Sunday 

School of Scuba 

942 Walnut 

Abilene 79601 

(915) 673-2949 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 

Scuba Plus 

1404 W. Adams 

Temple 76501 

(817) 773-4220 

Scuba West 

5500 Greenville, Suite 901 

Dallas 75206 

(214) 750-6900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Scuba West 

9241 Skillman #104 

Dallas 75243 

(214) 348-8884 

Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 


Scuba West 

2552 Joe Field Rd. 

Dallas 75229 

(214) 241-2900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Tradewind Diving Academy 

5215 Sanger 

Waco 76710 

(817) 772-6674 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Summer: 7 days 

Trident Diving Equipment 

2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Tropical Divers 
2250 Thousand Oaks #212 
San Antonio 78232 
(512) 490-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 3 

UTAH 

Dive Utah 

4679 South 2225 East 
Holliday 84124 
(801) 277-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
1942 East 7000 South 
Salt Lake City 84121 
(801) 942-2100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 

VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 

K 481-7949 

Jay-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 4 
The Ocean Window 
6715 “K” Back Lick Rd. 
Springfield 22150 
(703) 440-9771 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 9 
Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Chelan Divers 
1210 W. Woodin Ave. 

Chelan 98816 


(509) 


f. 9 to 5 
Gary’s Skin & Scuba 
Diving Center 

1234 Commerce Ave. 

Longview 98632 
(206) 425-5660 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Northwest Divers, Inc. 

7824 E. River Rd. 

Puyallup 98371 
(206) 845-5350 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Northwest Divers, Inc. 

4815 North Pearl 

Tacoma 98407 

(206) 752-3973 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Scuba Center of Spokane 

N. 3607 Divisin St. 

Spokane 99207 
(509) 326-4653 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Silent World Divers 
13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F„ Suite A 
Bellevue 98005 
(206) 747-8842 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
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Sound Dive Center 

990 Sylvan Way 
Bremerton 98310 
(206) 373-6141 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 
Whidbey Island Dive Center 
8636 80 N.W. 

Oak Harbor 98277 
(206) 675-1112 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Waterworks 

Route 50 East 
Clarksburg 26301 
(304) 624-7734 
Tuesday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 3 

WISCONSIN 

Aqua Center, Inc. 

628 Bellevue St. 

Green Bay 54302 
(414) 468-8080 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tuesday-Thursday: 10 to 5 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 2 
Closed Sunday 
Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 
6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat.: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Central Wisconsin Diving 

Academy 

8751 Hwy. 13 S. 

Wisconsin Rapids 54494 
(715) 325-3888 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Island Divers 
R#2, Box 2116, Island Rd. 

Hager City 54014 
(715) 792-2534 

Reefpoint Diving Center, Ltd. 

5600 Spring Street 
Racine 53406 
(414) 886-8502 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CARIBBEAN 

Boy’s Diving Center 

Kaya Sentebibu 29 
Curacao, Netherland Antilles 
599-9-614944 (Ext.: Diving) 
Sunday-Saturday: 9 to 7 

Don Foster’s 
Dive Grand Cayman 

RO. Box 151 

Grand Cayman, Cayman Islands B.W.I. 

(809) 94-92636 

Kaliko Dive Center 

P.O. Box 58 

Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 

011-5-09125 

Daily: 9 to 5 

Tamariain Watersports 

PO Box 247, The Valley 
Anguilla, B.W.I. 

(809) 497-2798, 2462 
Daily: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater 
Explorers Society 

PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 
(809) 373-1244 
Daily: 8 to 5 

Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 
(809) 774-8687, 7368 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 5 

CANADA 

A & M Diving Ventures 

1634B Harvey Ave. 

Kelowna, B.C. V1Y 6G2 
(604) 860-6668 
Summer: 7 days, 9 to 5 
Winter: 6 days, 9 to 5 


Bo-Lan 

85 Lavigueur St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5:30 
Capilano Divers Supply 
1236 Marine Dr. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 

(604) 986-0302 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
The Diving Locker 
2745 West 4th Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C. V6K 1P9 
(604) 736-2681 
Fax: (604) 736-2320 
The Great Pacific Diving Co. 
10020 152nd St. 

Surrey, B.C. V3R 8X8 

K 583-1700 

iay-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
The Watersports Store, Ltd. 
540 Mt.Pleasant Rd. 

Toronto, Ontario M4S 2M6 
(416) 488-1105 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Pro-Dive Shop 
P.O. Box 5053 
Portugal Cove Road 
St. John’s N.F.L.D. A1C 5V3 
(709) 576-4587 
Monday-Sunday: 9 to 5 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

(604) 754-4813 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Skin & Scuba Schools 
#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 250-7365 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

FOREIGN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George’s Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 
011-501-44190 
Daily: 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 
(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 
(051) 72667 

Daily (Summer): 8 to 1, 4 to 7 
(Winter): 8 to 1, 2 to 6 

MEXICO 

Aqua Safari 

Av. Rafael Melgar 401 
Cozumel, Q. Roo 
01152987-20101 or -20661 
Mon.-Sat.: 8 to 1, 4 to 6:30 
Xcalak Divers 
Domicilio Conocido 
Xcalak, Quintana Roo 
Sunday-Saturday 6 to 9 
For information, call: 

(800) 345-3945 


MICRONESIA 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palau 96940 
Cable: Itarukoror 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Water Sports, Inc. 

PO Box 31 CHRB 

Garapan, Saipan CNMI 96950 

6664 

Daily: 7 to 9 p.m. 

FAR EAST 

Dive Indonesia 

3rd Floor, Hotel Borobudur 
Inter. Continental 
Jl. Lapancan Banteng Selatan 1 
Jakarta 10110, Indonesia 
370108 Ext. 76024/25 
Fax: 3803567 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Ltd. Closed Sundays & Holidays 
Double Power 
Enterprise Co. Ltd 
No. 152, Sec. 1 Chien-Kou North Rd. 
Taipei, Taiwan 
02-531-6631-541-1837 
Daily: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Jakarta Dive School & Pro Shop 
Jakarta Hilton Hotel 
Indonesian Bazaar Shop No. 32 
Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 
583051-587981 Ext. 9008-9010 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Closed Sunday & Holidays 
Odyssea International, Inc 
MCB Camp S.D. Butler, Okinawa 
FPO Seattle 98773-5000 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 7 
P.T. Bali Nanas Dive in 
Indonesia 

Legian Beach Hotel, Jl. Melasti 
P.O. Box 308 Kuta, Bali, Indonesia 
Phone: 51313 
Telex: 35324 
Daily: 8 to 4 

Phuket International Diving 
Center 

Coral Beach Hotel 

Paton Beach Phuket, Thailand 83121 

TLS: TH 69527 CORALSL 

(076) 321,106-13 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 

Boz S.A. 

Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Service, Trips) 

Calle 5 No. 66-42 

Cali, Colombia 

57 (93) 398024 

9 to noon, 3 to 7 

Pisces Divers 

R. Camargo #26 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 05510 

(011) 212-4473 

Daily: 9 to 9 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Dive Bougainville Pty., Ltd. 

P.O. Box 661, Arawa 
NSP. Papua New Guinea 

® 952-595 
.: 9 to 5 

Niue Adventures 

Alofi South, P.O. Box 141 
Alofi, Niue Island 
Phone: 102 
Daily: 6 to 9 
Scubahire Ltd. 

G.P.O. Box 777 
Suva, Fiji 
361-088 

24-hour Telex: FJ2430 
Cables: Divefiji - Suva 
Daily: 8 to 5 
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O utsmarting a fish might 
not be much of a demon¬ 
stration of the intelligence 
of the hunter but, when 
every instinct of the 
hunted has evolved to insure its sur¬ 
vival, and when the hunter is com¬ 
pletely out of his element, the challenge 
becomes apparent. In spearfishing, the 
obvious advantages of the prey demand 


always assuming the fish are there no 
matter how many times they aren't. You 
must learn to ease gently along the bot¬ 
tom, sneaking around rocks and reefs, 
quietly slipping through kelp, and you 
must always be ready to shoot. 

For these reasons, many experienced 
spearfishermen eschew tanks. They 
know the continuous noise of breathing 
and exhaust bubbles spook fish. Free 
divers willingly give up the ability to 
stay underwater for extended periods of 
time to gain the freedom and quiet of 
diving without scuba. Free diving in¬ 
creases the challenge of spearfishing. 

The first commandment of spear¬ 
fishing is: Thou Shalt Not Splash. 
Watch your kick when on the surface. 
Fins are designed for underwater use. 
Many new divers seem to enjoy slap¬ 
ping their way across the surface, 
kicking up a wake like a ski boat with 
a bent prop. If you can hear your kick, 
or even see your own wake, you won't 
see large fish. 

The second commandment is: Never 
Chase Fish. If you can't sneak up on 
them, let them come to you. Chasing 


on not being taken by surprise, but two 
floundering terrestial bipeds in the 
aquatic environment make stealth 
almost impossible. You should definite¬ 
ly have a dive buddy or have filed a dive 
plan with someone, but try using the 
"same ocean" buddy system. That is 
where you and your buddy are in the 
same area but not a body-length apart. 
If you are free diving, visual contact will 
be frequently made on the surface. 
When using scuba, swim patterns 
which periodically intersect. In either 
case, have a plan if contact is not made 
at predetermined intervals. 

If you are hunting on scuba, moving 
quietly is difficult. You should practice 
breathing slowly and easily. Move as ef¬ 
ficiently as you can with long sweeping 
kicks and gentle body movements. 
When you see a good fish, rather than 
swimming directly at it, circle around 
and try to ambush it. If the fish is swim¬ 
ming in a specific direction, sometimes 
you can swim parallel to it's direction of 
travel and gradually close the gap. Line 
the gun up slowly and shoot across 
your body without ever turning direct- 


THESPEARFISHERMAN 


the hunter to utilize every trick at his 
disposal. 

Stealth is the key to successful spear¬ 
fishing. Every bit of cover must be used 
to mask your approach, and no noise 
can be made that will not blend in with 
natural sounds. The hunter must be 
constantly aware that fish can feel move¬ 
ment in the water around them. Any 
sudden move sends out pressure waves 
most fish can feel at surprising 
distances. 

In many cases the diver will be 
stalking fish that can't be seen. He must 
anticipate their presence and hunt 


Bob Marx is a diving instructor and avid spear- 
fisherman. This series is his first contribution to 
Diving & Snorkeling. 


them won't work because you can't 
outswim them. Some fish like black sea 
bass or grouper are territorial and 
curious. While you still can't outswim 
them, they may allow you to approach 
close enough for a shot, or they may ap¬ 
proach you if you are in their territory. 
Most fish recognize bad intentions faster 
than a Missouri Baptist, and chasing 
them, or even swimming directly at 
them only confirms your evil intent. 

The next suggestion is considered 
heresy in most diving circles, so I will 
qualify it with a few provisos. Once you 
have the experience to be comfortable 
with the idea and are confident you can 
do so safely—dive alone. It's hard 
enough for one clumsy human to sneak 
up on a creature whose existence hinges 


ly toward the fish. 

Most fish have a flight distance. That 
is a sphere around them which they will 
not allow anything perceived as 
dangerous to penetrate. Enter that 
sphere and you can wave good-bye to 
dinner. The size of the sphere seems to 
be directly proportional to the size of the 
fish; the larger the fish the greater the 
flight distance. Your mission is to 
penetrate the flight distance of your 
quarry to within the range of your gun. 

Much has been written about sel¬ 
ecting a speargun. The choice usually 
is between pole spears, pneumatic, and 
band-powered guns. Pole spears are ef¬ 
fective for filling the pan but, are too 
limited in application. Evaluate the type 
of fish you will be hunting, the water 
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you will hunt, and your own skill and 
capabilities before choosing a speargun. 

Having a gun that will shoot 20 feet 
is not only unnecessary, it can be 
dangerous in water with only 10 feet of 
visibility. On the other hand, to have a 
gun with a range of only five feet while 
hunting yellowtail in clear water will be 
at best frustrating. 

Most hunters should forget extremes 
in spearguns. The small pistol-type 
pneumatics and 20-inch band guns have 
such limited range and killing power 
that they are useful only for incidental 
hunting. Divers shooting catfish in in¬ 
land lakes or divers shooting lingcod in 
caves may find them useful but, most 
hunters will find they seldom get close 
enough to shootable fish to use short- 
range guns. The same is true of the 
novice diver/spearfisherman using a six- 
foot gun to shoot 10-inch fish from five 
feet away. Your first gun should be in 
the midsize category with a shaft be¬ 
tween two and four feet long. 

Pneumatic guns will have a greater 
range for their size than standard band 
guns of comparable size, and I believe 
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Get wrapped up in... 


Navy blue t-shirt 
with colorful 
UNDERWATER USA to 


...a classic 


If you’re interested in the world under the waters, 
you’ll love reading UNDERWATER USA. Timely. Topical. 
Colorful. Up-to-the-minute news packaged and presented as only a 
newspaper can...honestly reported, unbiased and factual. 




This holiday season, because you asked for it, the original, classic UNDERWATER USA 
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they are a better choice for the novice 
because they are simpler to use. 

For hunting large, open-water fish, 
you will need one of the larger band 
guns. The physical limits of the shaft for 
even the largest pneumatics prevent 
them from maintaining sufficient energy 
to penetrate large, tough fish at long 
range. 

As your skills increase, you will want 
to own other guns for various shooting 
situations. More on guns, how to rig 
them, and tips on using them will be 
included in the final installment of this 
series in the next issue. 

To prepare for actual hunting, weight 
yourself for neutral buoyancy at your 
planned hunting depth. Most divers are 
so overweighted they swim through the 
water at a 45-degree angle with their 
shoulders lifted by their BCs while then- 
weight belts drag the rest of them 
toward the bottom. As they change 
depth, the radical BC volume changes 
make it impossible to maintain neutral 
buoyancy. Without good buoyancy con¬ 
trol, stealth will be impossible. 

Small, sharp knives are much more 
useful to a spearfisherman then large 
Rambo intimidators. You will want to 
carry the knife where it can be reached 
with either hand. A good location is on 
the shoulder. The waist will work equal¬ 
ly well. Reaching down to your ankle 
can be difficult in some situations. If you 
wear a knife on the outside of your 
thigh, it will tangle in everything. 

Eliminate shiny chrome buckles 
(unless you are hunting barracuda). The 
sunlight flashing off them as you swim 
will tip off fish to your presence. 

Dark-colored wetsuits seem to blend 
into the marine environment better than 
some of the new bright colors. There are 
some new camouflage patterns available 
in neoprene that show a lot of promise. 
Anything to break up your outline 
underwater is going to make you less 
conspicious and improve the chance of 
getting within range of a good-size fish. 

Many pelagic fish can be lured within 
range with little tricks. I've known free 
divers who tied feather jigs to the 
muzzles of their guns. They would use 
these lures to entice curious fish within 
range. Another trick is to wear gloves 
with white or yellow palms and wiggle 
your fingers to imitate the dull flashing 
of baitfish in the distance. 

It often seems the disturbance of 
repeated surface dives will cause 
predatory fish to investigate the com¬ 
motion. I have often found that the 
only way to bring extremely spooky 
pelagics into range is to turn and swim 
directly away from them. Sometimes 
they will pass me to see what I am 
chasing. When executing this maneuver 
I carry my gun parallel to my body with 
my trigger hand at my belt buckle and 


the muzzle just in front of my nose. This 
position allows me to extend the gun 
and shoot in one fluid motion without 
having to swing the gun against the 
resistance of the water. 

Another common situation is to have 
a fish, such as bass, turn and face you 
as you ease around some obstruction. 
This Mexican standoff usually results in 
the hunter waiting for the fish to turn 
broadside presenting the perfect shot. 
When the fish finally turns, it does so 
at about Mach II, exiting stage left. The 
next time this happens to you, aim right 
between the fish's eyes and shoot. In¬ 
variably you will find the tip penetrates 
just behind the gill making a perfect 
broadside hit. When you shoot, the fish 
sees or feels the shaft coming but, can't 
back up. Coming forward only exacer¬ 
bates the problem, so it turns to flee. 
When fish turn they don't turn away 
from their center line like a car. As they 
swing their heads to the right their tails 
come around to the left. To execute a sta¬ 
tionary turn they present themselves 
broadside for an instant. So take that 
head on shot. 

It it legal to bait fish into shooting 
range? Is it ethical? Many beginning 
spearfishermen learn the trick of 
crushing sea urchins or tumbling rocks 
around to chum up the waters and bring 
bottom dwelling fish into range. Check 
local fish and game regulations to deter¬ 


mine what is legal in your state. One 
side of the argument is that anything 
that works only increases the diver's 
edge a little and is no worse than a top¬ 
side angler chumming fish to the rod. 
Ethically, the challenge is to take the fish 
in a fair chase. Either way, spearfishing 
is so inefficient, it will never constitute 
a threat to any species of fish. 

Concentrated fishing of local reef fish 
can decimate or eliminate certain ter¬ 
ritorial fish from high pressure areas. 
Each spearfisherman owes it to himself 
and his sport to behave as a sportsman; 
to kill quickly and cleanly; to utilize his 
catch completely; and to obey the law 
and his conscience. Jy 



' St. George’s Lodge 
’ For the Few Who Seek 
the Finest! 

NAUI—dream resort Warm water certification year round 

“FOR DIVERS, THE PLACE TO STAY IN 
BELIZE” Esquire April, 1984 


“EXCELLENT DIVING AND SUPER 
ACCOMMODATIONS, SURPASSES 
CAYMEN AND EVEN BONAIRE” 

Undercurrent August, 1988 


Fred H. Good, Prop., 

St. George’s Lodge, Box 625, Belize City 
Belize, Direct Dial 011-501-244190 
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CORAL REEFS 
IN TROUBLE ... 

How You Can Answer 
Their Cries For Help 


Coral reef areas may be in¬ 
cluded in future offshore oil 
drilling ... coral reef waters 
are being polluted ... beach 
renourishments are smother¬ 
ing coral bottoms... pro¬ 
posed coral reef marine 
sanctuaries may not be 
approved. Coral reefs need 
YOU to get involved! 


WRITE FOR A FREE 
REEFKEEPER REPORT 

Find out how coral reefs are 
being threatened -- and what 
you can do through the ONLY 
conservation program dedi¬ 
cated solely to coral reefs. Or 
join Project ReefKeeper NOW 
and start receiving publications, 
field trip info and more! 


( ) Make me a Reef Partner now! ($30 ReefMember; $100 ReefFriend) 
( ) Send me a FREE ReefKeeper Report and membership information 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP_ 

American Littoral Society Project ReefKeeper 
75 Virginia Beach Dr„ Key Biscayne, FI. 33149 (305) 361-4495 




















The falls at Baleine 


ST. VINCENT _ 

(Continued from page 41) 

situated on a 636-foot promontory 
overlooking the city. According to local 
legend, it was the only fort in the Carib¬ 
bean to have its guns pointed inland 
rather than seaward, because of the 
danger of attacks from the fierce 
Arawaks. A good tale, but since the fort 
was completed as late as 1806, the story 
may be somewhat exaggerated. 
However, the guns definitely do point 
inland. 

The day before. I'd seen the outline of 
a sunken ship from the walls of Fort 
Charlotte. I was disappointed to learn 
it was nothing very ancient, only the re¬ 
mains of a Swedish tugboat that had 
caught fire. Dive St. Vincent reported 
the wreck could be dived, but was not 
too exciting for anyone who's seen a lot 
of shipwrecks. There are better, less visi¬ 
ble wrecks also within sight of the fort. 

Beyond Fort Charlotte is the fishing 
and whaling village of Barrouallie. 
Many of the houses, like those in 
Kingstown, are painted soothing pastel 
shades, but clouds muted their lively 
colors while I was there. A whaling 
boat, basically nothing more than an 
unusually long motorized canoe, was 
just coming in, empty. Whaling has a 
long tradition here, and in truth the 
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TRAVELTIPS 


Getting There 

The extra effort it takes to travel to 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines is 
what's kept them from developing 
too fast, but the journey is actually 
no more difficult than going to 
Bonaire via Curacao, though the 
flight is certainly longer. BWIA, the 
major Caribbean-based airline, has 
developed an extensive route system 
within the last few years. 

Barbados is the closest island with 
connections to St. Vincent. BWIA 
offers regular service from New York 
and Miami to Barbados. The more I 
fly BWIA, the more I am impressed 
by their efficiency, promptness, and 
courteous personnel. 

From Barbados, you transfer to 
LIAT, which at the moment supplies 
the only service to St. Vincent. St. 
Vincent is only 100 miles from Bar¬ 
bados so the hop is a short one. Be 
careful of any ticket changes made 
with LIAT; make changes only in 
person, not by phone, or you may 
find yourself missing from the 
passenger list, as I did. Fortunately, 
there was room on the plane, so I 
didn't miss my connection back to 
Barbados, but I could have. For both 
BWIA and LIAT, check in well ahead 
of time and don't forget to reconfirm 
your reservation at least 72 hours 
before departure. 

Where To Stay 

St. Vincent's premier hotel is on 
Young Island, a private resort island 
which provides frequent, free ferry 
service to the mainland. The cottages 
basically are one large bedroom 
(king-sized beds) with ceiling fan and 
a private, outdoor shower. This can 
be an extremely romantic setting, 
depending on which cottage you 're 
assigned. Some cottages are remote 
and well hidden from public view, 
while others are right on the beach. 
Scattered about the island, there are 
significant differences in the amount 
of ocean breeze the cottages receive. 
It's best to be very specific in what 
you want when you make reserva¬ 
tions. Snorkeling is available behind 
Young Island, which has a complete 
watersports facility. Daily rates for 
two people including breakfast and 


dinner varies from $210 to $355 per 
day depending on the time of year. 
The cheapest period is from mid- 
April to mid-December. For reserva¬ 
tions, write Ralph Locke Island, RO. 
Box 800, Waccabuc, NY 10597. 
Phone: (800) 223-1108 or (914) 
763-5526. 

A budget vacation is available at 
The Umbrella Beach Hotel, a 
10-room European-style hotel located 
between Dive St. Vincent and 
Mariner's Yacht and Scuba Center. 

A single room is $28 a day, a double 
$38, and triple $48. Each room has 
its own refrigerator and stove so you 
can cook your own meals. Write: 

The Umbrella Beach Hotel, Villa, St. 
Vincent, WI. Phone: 84411; FAX: 
74800. 

In Bequia, rates for the Friendship 
Bay Resort Hotel, which has its own 
dive operation, are from $125-$225 
per day for two people with breakfast 
and dinner included, depending on 
the time of year. Write: P.O. Box 9 
Bequia, St. Vincent, WI; or phone: 
(800) 223-6764 for reservations. To 
call the hotel directly, Phone: 83222. 
Dive Operations 

Dives cost approximately $40 each or 
a two-tank trip for $65. 

A day trip to the Falls of Baleine 
with one tank is $70 per person and 
includes a picnic lunch. For complete 
information, write Dive St. Vincent, 
Box 864, St. Vincent, WI; Phone: 
74714. Also the Mariner's 
Watersports & Scuba Center, P.O. 

Box 639, St. Vincent, WI; Phone: 
84228. For Bequia, write the Friend¬ 
ship Bay Hotel (see above). 

When To Go 
The rainy season is May to 
December, and the runoff then can 
sometimes affect visibility at St. Vin¬ 
cent. It’s not as much of a problem 
at Bequia. 

Electricity 

European style, 220-240 volts, 50 
cycles A.C., which requires a 
transformer to charge flash equip¬ 
ment and dive lights. 

Currency 

The Eastern Caribbean dollar (EC$) 
is the standard. Most places (except 
hotels) quote prices in EC$, not U.S. 
dollars. 

For More Information 

Write the Dept, of Tourism, St. Vi- 
cent & the Grenadines, 801 Second 
Ave., New York, NY 10017. Phone: 
(212) 687-4981. $ 
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THE A.I.R. 2 (ALTERNATE 
INFLATOR REGULATOR) 
COMBINES A POWER 
INFLATOR AND SECOND 
STAGE REGULATOR IN 
ONE UNIT 

Since 1979, the A.I.R. 2 has been accepted 
and considered the finest back-up breathing 
system by both seasoned and new divers alike. 
The design of the A.I.R. 2 prevents the diver 
from hunting and fumbling for a back-up 
regulator, which is notorious for collecting 
sand and debris. The diver quickly gets used 
to the location of the A.I.R. 2 because of its 
position on the buoyancy device where it is 
used many times throughout the dive for 
buoyancy control. The A.I.R. 2 also eliminates 
hose clutter by using only one hose to supply 
both the power inflator and back-up regulator. 
And now, the A.I.R. 2 has even improved on 
itself. These units are lighter, more comfort¬ 
able, stronger, easier to operate and perform 
even better. Free demonstrations at your 
Scubapro dealer. 







3105 E. HARCOURT, RANCHO DOMINGUEZ, CA 90221 
92-page Equipment Selection Guide and Scubapro Diving Adventure Magazine available at Scubapro Dealers 
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Our little company has grown pretty well over the years by 
engineering serious outerwear for serious outdoorsmen and women. 

So when we decided to enter the skiwear market, our president 
(that’s her to the right) handed down an edict. She’s good at edicts. 

I don’t remember it word for word, but the gist of it was, 
Columbia is not going into the skiwear business with just another 
line of fancypants skiwear. We’d need something more technical, 
more advanced than anything out there. 

Now, after considerable effort, we’ve done it. 


“MY MOTHER 
REFUSES TO SET i , n . ounvjui 


TO SKIERS” 


tern 


Tim Boyle 


into parka. 


The Bugaboo! System™ of skiwear. 

Far more than a collection of nicely coordinated garments, this is an 
entire new approach to wardrobing a skier. Through an inge¬ 
nious zipper design, a number of parkas, jackets 
and vests can be worn by themselves or 
coupled together, as one. To cope 
with the wide swings in tempera¬ 
ture from the lift lines to the 
lodge lounge. 

There’s a tough new 
outercloth called Beigundtal™ 
that repels moisture and wind 
alike. And a Jaeger Fleece™ 
that warms, insulates and 
resists pilling. 

Certain models fea¬ 
ture our patented new Radial 
Sleeve™ design that affords 
skiers a freedom of arm move¬ 
ment basically never before 
possible in a truly warm jacket. 
Altogether there are five 
m. For men and women. And, 
thanks to our exclusive Columbia Interchange Sys- 
n™ the Bugaboo parka and vests can also be coupled 
with some eight other unique Columbia outerwear garments. 
So if you’re due for new skiwear this season, take a little 
advice. Don’t buy a single thing. Buy a system, 
looking for the Bugaboos! 

BUGABOO! 

Columbia Sportswear Company 

To find the Columbia dealer nearest 
you, call 1-503-295-8000. 
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Vincentians do the whale population 
little damage because of the method in 
which it is done. The harpoon is thrown 
by hand, which almost requires the har- 
poonist to stand over a whale and drive 
the point in with the force of his own 
weight. I was told it had been at least 
three years since a whale had been 
taken, so the industry is hardly thriving. 

St. Vincent has about 50 different dive 
sites on its 18-mile long lee side. We 
anchored over one well past Barrouallie. 
I soon discovered that each dive site is 
noted for one thing in particular—any 
two are seldom alike. This first spot had 
huge basket sponges on a relatively 
shallow reef. Big barrel sponges are also 
found at Chateaubelair, while the 
Coral Castle has magnificent stands of 
unusually tall pillar coral. 

In fact, St. Vincent seems to have 
something for almost everyone. Besides 
good reef formations, old bottles can 
regularly be found at Bottle Reef below 
Fort Charlotte. This coral garden re¬ 
ceived its name from the old rum and 
gin bottles tossed down as litter, but 
which are now highly prized. Wreck en¬ 
thusiasts have two frequently dived sites 
in Kingstown Harbor, the 120-foot ferry, 
the Seamstrand, and the smaller Nomad. 
Almost all dive sites can be reached 
within a half hour, so our day-long boat 
trip to the falls was an unusually 
lengthy one. 

Unfortunately, I wasn't seeing under¬ 
water St. Vincent at its best. Runoff from 
recent heavy rains had reduced visibility 
to only about 40 feet, and all the crud 
floating in the water made photography 
difficult. This is not an uncommon 
situation around islands whose land is 
as lush as St. Vincent's. This was during 
the rainy season, which runs from May 
to December. Because of its com¬ 
paratively massive size, St. Vincent 
receives more rain than most of the 
other Grenadines with the exception of 
Grenada, which is even larger. Runoff 
can also be a problem in Grenada. 

It was edging toward 1 p.m. when our 
boat anchored off the beach near the 
Falls of Baleine. This beach, like the 
others, was black sand, a testimony to 
St. Vincent's volcanic origin. Volcanic ac¬ 
tivity is not part of the island's distant 
past. La Soufriere volcano last erupted 
in 1979 (on Friday the 13th, naturally). 
The volcano, normally shrouded in 
clouds, is at the island's northern end, 
quite close to the falls. It's action, 
however, has little effect on the major 
population centers well to the south. 

The walk to the falls was a short one. 
We were the only boat here, so we had 
the falls and its deep pool (an ideal 
swimming hole) to ourselves. The rock 
walls surrounding the cascading water 
were luxuriant with ferns and other 
plants, giving the spot an almost- 


primeval atmosphere. Knowing there 
was an active volcano on the other side 
of the rock shelf added to the slightly 
eerie feeling. 

We didn't picnic here but instead 
returned to the boat after about an hour 
and started retracing our route. We final¬ 
ly stopped for lunch at a spot known as 
Sand Dollar Beach because of the many 
sand dollars in the shallows. A path of 
palm fronds leads across the black sand 
beach, a much-needed walkway since 
the dark sand retains heat and makes 
walking across it very uncomfortable. 

After lunch, instead of returning to 
Young Island, I had our dive boat drop 
me off in Kingstown so I could catch the 


late afternoon ferry to Bequia, closest of 
the Grenadines. Bequia (pronounced 
Beck-way) is only nine miles and a $5, 
one-hour ferry ride from St. Vincent. It 
has several dive operations which take 
divers to the waters off its seven-square- 
mile land mass. Although the day had 
been mostly overcast on St. Vincent, the 
sun was bright and shining at Bequia, 
and the water clearer. 

I took a taxi-truck (a small flatbed out¬ 
fitted with benches) to the Friendship 
Bay Hotel overlooking beautiful Friend¬ 
ship Bay, just a short distance from the 
harbor town of Port Elizabeth. Com¬ 
pared to St. Vincent (which enjoys a 
very slow pace), life on Bequia seemed 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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A four ★star salute from two giants of the sporting cutler^ industry. . .three and a 
half decades of mutual cooperation, bringing the finest qqality knives to outdoors 
people, all across America. 

To celebrate this momentous milemark, the craftsmen of PUMA, Soligen and Gut- 
mann Cutlery, exclusive distributors in the USA, are offering these substantial sav¬ 
ings on every PUMA khife. . .an unprecedented opportunity to 
invest in the finest. . . 

Every PUMA knife is backed by a rich 200 year tradition, using only materials that 
guarantee consistent premiere quality and performance. . . each knife is drop forg¬ 
ed, hand ground, hand finished, diamond tested and bears a hand stamped control 
number to assure that it meets PUMA’s strict standards. For that reason, the 
PUMA emblem is known the world over by sportsmen who instinctively command 
the tried, the true, the best. . .Now is the time to join their ranks! 

Available at participating PUMA dealers nationwide or call Gutmann - 800-CUTLERY 
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CUTLERY 120 So. Columbus Ave.; Mt. Vernon, NY 105S3; (914) 699-4044 
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TRAVEL TIPS 


About the Country 

Approximately one third the size of 
the state of California, 152 miles 
wide by 256 miles long, the Central 
American country of Costa Rica 
holds a vast amount of natural 
beauty and resources in the forms of 
first-class sportfishing (on both the 
Caribbean and Pacific coasts), rich 
farmlands, and some of the most 
spectacular tropical rain forests in 
the world. 

But unlike its next-door neighbors, 
Nicaragua (to the North) and 
Panama (to the South), Costa Rica 
is governed by a democratic system 
that has maintained it as a peaceful 
country, free of political and regional 
unrest. Due to its neutral position, 
Costa Rica has not involved itself in 
any global conflicts since World War 
II, earning it the title "the 
Switzerland of Central America." 
Dive Operations 
There are currently two competent 
operations for handling divers: El 
Ocotal (the best equipped, land-based 
resort for routine ventures to the Bat 
and Catalina islands) near Playa del 
Coco on the Gulf of Papagayo. Far 
from the beaten path, this resort 
offers spacious accommodations, ten¬ 
nis courts, and a swimming pool. 
Prices for a typical diver package for 
7 days, 6 nights at El Ocotal start 
at $695 per person, including 2 boat 
dives a day (tax and airfare not 
included). 

Making routine trips to Cocos 
Island for 11 days at a time, the 
Okeanos Aggressor is a 120-foot 
vessel fully outfitted for 18 
passengers. A trip on the Okeanos 
is $1,695 (not including airfare). 
Immigration Requirements 
A valid passport is required to enter 
Costa Rica. 

Language 

Spanish is the official language and 
is spoken throughout the country. 
English is the second language but 
is not commonly used. 

When To Go and What To Bring 
Being close to the equator, the 
climate is both hot and humid with 
some cool breezes at night. Average 
daily temperatures are normally in 


the mid- to upper-80s by day and 
the loiv-80s at night. Attire is casual 
with summer clothes suitable 
throughout the year. The best time 
to go is during the raining season 
(June to September) when the seas 
are at their calmest and the under¬ 
water visibility is at its best (50 to 
60 feet, often reaching 70 to 90 feet). 
During summertime full wet suits 
may not be necessary; water 
temperatures vary from 69 to 80 
degrees due to the upwelling of deep 
water currents. A partial wet suit 
and/or wet skin of some type is 
strongly recommended because of 
thick growths of barnacles 
and stinging hydroids that cover the 
rocks. A full wet suit is recom¬ 
mended during the windy season, 
November through April, when 
water temperatures are colder (65 to 
75 degrees) due to a more constant 
upwelling generated by high winds. 
Getting There 

Lacsa Airlines has direct, non-stop 
flights from Miami, Houston, and 
New Orleans to San Jose, Costa 
Rica. When planning your trip, it is 
a good idea to be at the ticket 
counter two hours before departure 
or you run the risk of being bumped 
off your flight, regardless of con¬ 
firmed reservations. A roundtrip 
coach fare to Costa Rica from Miami 
costs $302. There is no entry fee but 
there is a $5 per person departure 
tax collected at the airport. Once in 
San Jose, ground transportation is 
provided by the resort. 

Further Information: 

Go Diving 

7630 W. 78 Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55435 

(800) 328-5285 or (612) 942-9687 

Hialeah Travel 

P.O. Box 2866 

Hialeah, FL 33012 

(800) 327-5662 or (305) 576-8205 

See & Sea Travel Service, Inc. 

50 Francisco St. Suite 205 
San Franciso, CA 94133 
(415) 771-0077 
Tropical Adventures 
170 Denny Way 
Seattle, WA 98109 

(800) 247-3483 or (206) 441-3483 8 
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dition to the smaller fish inhabiting the 
rocky crevices, there is also a wide 
assortment of invertebrates including 
colorful nudibranchs, flatworms, 
shrimps, crabs, and sea stars awaiting 
discovery. 

Although not as exciting as the Bat 
Islands or the Catalinas, Viradoe Rock, 
an inshore group of pinnacles inside the 
Gulf of Papagayo that rises up from a 
depth of only 60 feet, is still fertile, with 
enough marine life to intrigue even the 
most seasoned diver. During one dive 
I came across an 80- to 90-pound 
grouper that graciously provided me 
only a brief moment to snap his picture. 
Congregated for reasons still unknown 
to me, was a massive school of grunts. 
So massive was this school, they virtual¬ 
ly blocked out the light from the surface 
as they passed over me. Who would 
think that something as mundane as a 
simple grunt could provide such a 
thrilling spectacle! 

Besides the considerable numbers of 
reef predators and various species of 
pelagics, the coastline pinnacles are also 
home to a robust populace of colorful 
reef fish such as varieties of angelfish, 
butterfly fish, and damselfish. What 
makes this even more extraordinary is 
that some fish species characteristically 
found in the Caribbean are also found 
here. During my stay, I observed several 
species of tropical reef fish I had thought 
were indigenous only to the Caribbean: 
porkfish, soapfish, creole fish, coco 
damsels, barred cardinal fish, and flame 
fish, to name just a few. 

The diversity and quantity of marine 
life here are by no means accidental. 
From deep below, nutrient-rich cold 
water currents periodically rise up along 
the coastline providing, in combination 
with the photosynthesis of the sun, the 
necessary food for the surface column's 
large community of plankton. The com¬ 
bination is necessary for the thick 
planktonic blooms that supply essential 
food resources for supporting this quan¬ 
tity of marine life. Smaller animals like 
sardines and other small fish fry, feed 
upon the plankton and in turn become 
food for the larger predators. 

The very same currents that transport 
these nutient-laden cold waters are also 
the predominant cause for the slight-to- 
almost-nonexistent growth of the harder 
stony corals. Adorned with an array of 
benthic communities such as clusters of 
encrusted sponges and barnacles, red 
and pink gorgonians, colonial 
anemones, and small trees of white 
hydrozoans, the rock formations are 
anything by barren. 

On a slightly darker note, the spar¬ 
kling clear visibility normally en- 
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Nikon’s Sea and Sport Optics-They belong on board. 


Ordinary cameras and binoculars don't belong on board. 
The salt air and salt water environment can ruin them. But 
these Nikons are made to handle it. Special seals and coatings 
insure waterproof integrity allowing flawless performance 
where ordinary optics are at severe risk. 

Nikonos-V. 

The culmination of 25 years’ experience in underwater 
photography. Fully automatic exposure with optional manual 
control. Interchangeable lenses, Through-The-Lens flash 
metering for optimum exposures. Water pressure resistant to 
UK) feet. The ultimate. 

Nikon Action Touch. 

Auto-everything for ease of use including auto load, auto¬ 
focus and built-in flash. Weather proof and water pressure 


resistant down to 10 feet. Sharp Nikon optics. Rugged Nikon 
construction. 

Nikon 7 x 50 binoculars. 

Yachtsman in nautical orange, or Seafarer in classic black. 
Designed for marine use. Maximum light gathering with 
superior resolution. Rubber-clad for slip-free gripping and 
protection. Nitrogen filled for fog-free clarity and brilliance. 

Superb Nikon optics in instruments specially built to serve 
at sea. . . specially built to serve where there can be no 
compromise with quality. Explore the possibilities at 
your Nikon dealer or, for further information, write: 

Nikon Consumer Relations, 

Dept. N10,19601 Hamilton Av< 

Torrance, CA 90502-1309. 


Nikon 





countered in the Caribbean is not com¬ 
monly seen here, even on the best days. 
The underwater visibility, on the 
average, ranges from 40 to 50 feet during 
the winter months (December to 
March), sometimes reaching up to 80 to 
90 feet during the prime season (June 
to September). Occasionally, with no 
warning at all, visibility can drop to as 
low as 20 to 30 feet for brief periods, 
changing rapidly within minutes or 
days. 

During these periods of low visibility 
the largest numbers of marine life 
gather. This is due to the higher concen¬ 



trations of plankton. For an underwater 
photographer, however, it seems a kind 
of royal injustice when the clarity drops 
to completely frustrating levels. To be 
frank, I feel if there could be both 
heaven and hell rolled up into one for 
an underwater photographer, this most 
surely would be it. The challenge makes 
capturing those exceptional shots all the 
more rewarding. 

Although there are dozens of dive 
sites to visit around the Bat Islands, with 
many more in need of discovery, the 
coastal waters of the Gulf of Papagayo 
are largely unexplored. Most of the 
dives are conducted in depths ranging 
from 40 to 120 feet along the steep 
slopes and vertical walls of both the Bat 
and Catalina islands. It is important to 
note, most of the islands and rock pin¬ 
nacles rise up from depths of 250 feet, 
making it easier to accidentally stray to 
deeper depths. Undoubtedly this is not. 
a place for the beginner. 

Diving or even fishing are not the only 
things to do in Costa Rica. Scattered 
throughout the country's interior one 
can explore magnificent rain forests that 
have been designated National Parks 
but the country's own National Park 
Program. Visits to these locations can be 
arranged through most travel agencies 
as well as dive operations. £ 





'THE DOLPHIN EXPERIENCE" 

^Come meetUno, Cayla, Robala, Bimini, Stripe, and Lucaya 
-six Atlantic bottlenose dolphins now in residence at the 
Underwater Explorers Society Swim with these gentle, loving 
creatures. It will be an experience you will never forget. 


Dive With UNEXSO Unexso has been called the most sophisti¬ 
cated and best equipped diving facility in the Bahamas-and perhaps in the 
world. And with good reason. Reef, wreck, and cavern diving. Abundant corals 
and sealife in some of the clearest waters anywhere. Compare facilities and prices. 
Then you'll know why the famous Underwater Explorers Society is famous. 

Free Dive Certificate When you call or write for our Dive 
Destination Checklist and color brochure. One certificate per customer; 
please. Allow 3-4 weeks for processing. 

Hotel/Dive Packages Start as Low as SI56 

UNEXSOE-v 

1-800-992-DIVE Toll-free in the U.S. (except Florida) (305) 761-7679 
Bahamas: 18091373-1244 • Box F2433. Grand Bahama Island 
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even more relaxed and laid back. There 
is little entertainment outside the hotels 
or the water, so you'd definitely better 
like the person you're traveling with. 

Bequia's diving revealed miles of good 
healthy reef and loads of fish. There are 
even a couple of walls for those who like 
dramatic plunges into the deep. The 
walls typically are covered with big 
deepwater gorgonians. Rays, big 
morays, and sharks are commonly seen 
at several sites thanks to the deep chan¬ 
nel between St. Vincent and Bequia. 

The biggest thrill is during the winter 
months, when sperm and humpback 
whales frequent the area. The 
Whaleboner Restaurant in Bequia's Port 
Elizabeth provides slightly overwhelm¬ 
ing testimony to the whales' presence: 
the entrance arch is formed of two 
whale ribs. The waterfront path to the 
restaurant was temporarily blocked by 
a small group that gathered to watch a 
large green marine iguana sunning itself 
in the middle of the path. 

Active volcanoes, whale rib arches, big 
green iguanas.. .where else are you likely 
to find such things? £ 


TriviaQuiz 


ANSWERS 


1. Parasitism, mutualism, and 
commensalism. 

2. Commensalism. 

3. a. and d. only. 

4. Pacific. Pacific. Pacific. 

5. a. = 3. b. = 4. c. = 1 and d. = 2. 

6. Sea Net Manufacturing Company. 

7. a. Spearfishing in Mexico. 

b. Mexican swimmer Apolonio 
Castillo. 

8. Diver/Photographer Zale Perry 
Neuman and Diver/Educator Al 
Tillman. 

9. Catadromous. 

10. Antioxidents. 

11. Saturation diving. 

12. True. 

13. a. = 3. b. = 1. c. = 4 and d. = 2. 

14. False. Use the rate of ascent 
prescribed by the table in use. 

Some are different. 

15. True. 

16. a., b„ and d. NEVER OIL DIVING 
EQUIPMENT. Sand and dirt stick 
to oily parts. 

17. Teddy Tucker. 

18. d. Emeralds. 

19. Hudson’s Bay. 

20. North America. S 
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When it Comes to Ultra-Lights, 
Our CompetitionThinks 
You Can Get Along Without 
One or Two of These Features. 




| FREE CATALOG: 

ite to Browning, 

1 Dept. AF 80, 

Morgan, Utah 84050 


Browning 

Quality Crafted Tackle ® 


... They think it’s OK to 
throw certain essential fea¬ 
tures overboard. But not 
Browning. If it’s impor¬ 
tant on a full-size reel, it 
matters even more on an 
ultra-light. In comparisons 

between ours and theirs, Brass Pinion and Drive Gears 

Browning ultra-lights proved so superior that 
we decided to call them SuperLights. Compare 
these Browning 800 Series SuperLight features 
and you’ll know why. 


All brass gearing for strength. 

I Machined brass pinion and main 
gears give you the power to 
handle big fish stress. Plus, the preci- 
I sion machining gives smoother 
' gear fit. The 
smoother the 
Two Bali gears the more 

Bearings “f ee j” y OU have 

for your lure during re¬ 
trieve — a component 
of sensitivity often 
overlooked by makers 
of lesser reels. 


Stainless steel ball 
bearings for smooth¬ 
ness. Most of the 
competition have 
just one ball bearing (if 
any). Browning800Super- 
Lights have two. One at the rotating head, and 
one on the cranking handle shaft. 


Other 

Browning | 

SuperLights 


Dual Coil bail system for j 
dependability. Sooner or 
later the torsion springs in 
conventional reels end up 
breaking. Coil springs, 
like those found in the Dual Coil Bail 

Browning Dual Coil bail system, will probably 
never break. 


Large drag washers maintain smoothness. 

With ultra-light size reels you want a drag that’s 
smooth as silk. The SuperLight’s washers are 
nearly twice the size of washers in conventional 
rear drags. The greater surface area helps ^ 
maintain drag consis¬ 
tency and surge- 
free operation. 

Fish with a reel that has it all. 

Browning SuperLights also have 
all graphite construction, three 
main shaft anchoring points, 
silent anti-reverse, free-spinning Drag Washers 
bail line roller, extended cranking 
handle, and a large, easy-grip reeling 
knob. Only Browning gives you 
i reel that has it all. 
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The FATHOM guarantee-2 years materials and workmanship, 3 years on Durasoft material 



When you order a custom fitted FATHOM, you 
have our ten years experience to insure your 
perfect fit. We guarantee it for thirty days! 


Lycra-Spandex exterior 
with extreme resistance 
to cuts and scrapes. 
Economical four-way 
stretch nylon also 


Suits are fully lined 
with nylon plush 
velour for extra 
warmth and 
comfort. 


Lycra-Spandex 
edge binding with 
more stretch than 
rubber that does not 
impede the stretch of 
the material. 

Patterns are contoured 
for a swim position 
fit to make the suit 
more comfortable 
on extended dives. 


All seams triple glued 
and double stitched for 
maximum strength 
and no seam leakage. 


OR 


SMALL 

. FATHOM FITS 
THEM ALL !!! 


YKK Delrin molded nylon 
zippers with anodized 
stainless steel spring loaded 
locking mechanism. Will never 
rust, corrode, or break. 


Diamohd shaped 
in crotch and 
underarms for better 
fit and strength at 
stress points. 


: ATHOM 


Call or mile lor our tree catalog 

I USD CANADA 


FATHOM DIVESUITS 
S4S OS. Orange Ave. 
Orlando, FL 32809 
1-407-851-2202 


NATIONAL WATERSPOUTS 
489 Brimley Rd. Suite 24 
ScarOorougA. Ontario MlJ1A3 
t-416-267-3254 








